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Every Wednesday—TJireepence 



ON THE ROAD TO 
MANDALAY 


In the steps of a famous missionary 


The Kipling poem, The Road to Mandalay, has long been 
popular as a song. Now an American traveller has taken 
this road to follow the footsteps of one who went to 
Mandalay over half a century before Kipling s time, not as 
a soldier, but as a missionary. 


A N American traveller, Russell 
E. Brown, has completed the 
journey to Mandalay in Burma 
over the road that the famous 
missionary, Adoniram Judson, 
took a century ago in his one-man 
attempt to bring Christianity to the 
tribes of Upper Burma. 

Starting at Malden in Massa¬ 
chusetts, where Judson was born 
in 1788 and where his old teak- 
wood chair is still preserved, 
Russell Brown sailed to Rangoon. 
It was all just as the great pioneer 
had seen it. Even the watering- 
place for cattle, vvhere Judson is 
said to have baptised his first 
convert, is still used in Rangoon. 

GUARDING AGAINST BANDITS 

Going north to Maymyo and the 
hills bordering the plain of 
Mandalay the moderrDpilgrim, un¬ 
like Judson, has the advantage of 
motor travel, Judson walked up 
the steep escarpment of the 
Maymyo Hills and saw the vast 
plain of Mandalay. 

All along the twisty hairpins 
today there are military posts 
against dacoits, the Burmese type 
of bandit who infest the road. 
There are sentries at the gates of 
all the towns and no one is allowed 


THREEPENCE FOR 
A MOUSE 

A crowd gathered, round a tele¬ 
phone kiosk in . Newlands, 
Glasgow, the other day, when .a 
boy’s v/hite mouse escaped from 
him in the callbox and took refuge 
in the coin chute. 

Persuasion was of little use and 
it remained hidden until a passing 
policeman, called upon to help, 
placed three pennies in the slot 
and pressed button B. 

Out came the mouse, right into 
the hands of its anxious owner. 


ANOTHER STRATFORD 

A Shakespeare Centre is to be 
built at the other Stratford—in 
Connecticut, U.S.A. Sponsored by 
the American Shakespeare Festival 
Theatre and Academy, it is 
intended to accommodate regular 
Shakespearean seasons with lead¬ 
ing stars, followed by tours in the 
United States. 

The venture will be a training 
ground for young American actors. 
The Chairman of the scheme is 
Mr. Lewis Douglas, former Ameri¬ 
can Ambassador to Britain. 


to leave between six in the evening 
and six in the morning. 

Far across the Mandalay Plain 
the Irraw'addy River lazily trails 
its course southward. As in 
Judsori’s day, the patchwork of 
paddy fields, small canals, mango 
groves, and huddles of thatched 
houses speak for the unchanging 
life of Burma. 

Only now is Mandalay showing 
the post-war world what it can 
do in reconstruction after war- 
damage. The modern skyscraper 
will soon match the soaring height 
of the great pagoda. 

DECAYING PALACES 

Across the Irrawaddy at Ava 
the spans of the great bridge are 
down. No motors can enter the 
city where the famous missionary 
was imprisoned. The traveller 
was rowed across in a native 
Burmese Jiley, a cross between a 
coracle and a rowing boat, and 
then'took a pony cart for the last 
lap of the journey. It was much 
more in keeping with the manner 
in which Judson entered the city. 

Through a field of beans, and 
through the ruined courtyards of 
decaying royal palaces—for re¬ 
publican Burma does little to 
preserve its ancient buildings—the 
traveller came to a fenced-in plot. 
The little plot is the property 
today of the American Baptists, 
who revere it as the site of the 
building where Judson and his wife 
Ann were imprisoned. 

BIBLE IN A PILLOW 

It was here that Judson filled a 
pillow case with his translation of 
the Bible into Burmese, and slept 
on it until his secret was dis¬ 
covered and the “hard pillovv ” 
thrown away, only to be rescued 
by a friendly servant. On the site 
a marble stone on a concrete base 
tells the tale of Judson in the Ava 
prison. ' Two huge trees shade the 
spot and are said to have been 
young, growing trees in Judson’s 
day. 

At Aungbihle, a village in the 
shadow of the great city, the little 
Baptist church preserves the 
shackles which bound Judson’s 
hands and feet in prison: there 
too he was finally given his free¬ 
dom. 

Both Americans and Burmese 
like to think that this event was 
partly due to the advance of the 
British forces when they took the 
road to Mandalay, in the middle 
of last century. 



BOY SPEED-BOAT DESIGNER 


Absorbing task 

Pupils at Hassenbrook Second¬ 
ary School at Stanford-le-Hope, 
Essex, make pottery in their 
Arts and Crafts class. Tliirteen- 
year-old Peter Carter obviously 
revels in the work. 


SWEESE 

A swan and an Irish goose on a 
farm at Strensall, near York, have 
produced hybrid offspring— 
“sweese.” 

A colour film has been rnade. 
of them and . many letters of 
congratulation have come from 
the United States, Canada, and 
Germany to Mrs. Ida Richardson 
at the farm. The Common¬ 
wealth Bureau of Animal 
Breeding and Genetics has • also 
been in touch with her and hopes 
to include a description of the off¬ 
spring in a book being written on 
bird hybrids. 

But some of the credit for the 
sweese should go to Priscilla, a 
farmyard hen who hatched them. 


Norman Wilson, an,Australian 
boy of 16, from Avoca in north-' 
western Victoria, has built himself 
a speed-boat which has travelled 
at speed up to 30 miles an hour 
on Lake Learmouth, near his 
father's farm. 

Norman is studying engineering 
at a nearby technical college and 
believes the boat will attain an 
even greater speed with modifica¬ 
tions which are now on the draw¬ 
ing table. 

Norman has painted his boat a 
bright red and named it Windy- 
ain’t it. It is the result, of many 
months of spare time working 
in the back yard of his parents’ 
home. Powered by a motor-cycle 
engine which drives a ten-inch 
propeller, the craft has sleek lines 
and is an object of general admira¬ 
tion locally. 

• After a trial early this month 
the boat was in dry dock for a 
while because of a broken engine 
valve. Norman could not obtain 
a new part. He had insufficient 


pocket money, but refused his 
father’s offer of a loan and set to 
work in his garage and made a 
new valve. 

This boat was soon going again, 
but before the- modifications are 
implemented Norman is doing 
quite a good deal of experiment¬ 
ing, including the trying out of 
different blends of fuel. 

At present, while the Australian 
winter months prevent him doing 
too much speeding across the lake, 
he is making a new propeller of 
his own design with which he 
hopes to add several miles an hour 
to the already fine performance of 
this home-made craft. 
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PROGRESS IN 
PAKISTAN 

C N Diplomatic Correspondent 


Pakistan's signing of a special pact with the United States 
has drawn attention to the surprising progress of this 
young Dominion. 

The new pact is a friendship treaty for mutual defence 
purposes, and Mr. Mohammad Ali, the Prime Minister of 
Pakistan, believes it will help to promote international under¬ 
standing. That also is the view of the Western Powers. 


Mr. Mohammad Ali is basing 
his policy particularly on friend¬ 
ship with the United States and 
Britain. 

This vigorous Prime Minister 
of 54 has urged his countrymen 
to adopt modern methods—in their 
fields, their factories, and their 
everyday life. But he is having 
to combat much intolerance 
among the more fanatically 
religious elements of his people. 

By encouraging new industries 
and technical education, and by 
taking a stern line with spendthrift 
ideas in administration, he has 
succeeded in putting Pakistan’s 
economy on a much more solid 
basis than it was a year ago. 


lUiision 



Lengthening shadows appear to 
increase the size of these bal¬ 
conies on an apartment house at 
. Munich, in Germany. 


FATHER TO THOUSAADS 

Lieutenant-General Sir Stanley 
Savige, father to Australia's largest 
family, has died. 

On his return to Australia after 
active service in the First World 
War, this young officer, who rose 
from private to general, founded 
the Legacy movement in Mel¬ 
bourne to care for the children of 
soldiers who did not return. 

The mbverhent spread rapidly 
throughout the whole of Australia, 
and today cares for thousands of 
children known as Legacy wards. 

He left Australia in 1915, when 
he was 23, as a private, and re¬ 
turned after the First World War 
as a Major with the D.SD. and 
M.C. He received his commission 
in the field at Gallipoli and was in 
charge of the last boatload of 
Australians to leave the Peninsula. 
He was made a general in the 
Second World War. 

As president and, later, as a 
patron of Legacy, Sir Stanley 
Savige was the father of the 
biggest, single family in the world. 
He represented the* movement at 
the Coronation last year. 


What manner of man is this 
great leader of Pakistan? 

Mr. Mohammad Ali—his name 
in his own country is as common 
as that of John Brown in our 
islands—was brought up in 
England. , 

He went to school in Hastings 
and played cricket there notably 
well. Ever since those early days 
he has shown a marked preference 
for European clothes. 

On returning to his own country, 
he supervised the estates of his 
father, a w'ealthy Nawab, whose 
standing would be similar to that 
of an old-time squire in England. 

ENTRY INTO POLITICS 

Before long, however, he 
became absorbed in the politics of 
his district, and in 1937 he was 
elected to the Bengal legislature. 

He won respect and admiration 
for his handling of the Budget 
after the war, and when the 
Dominion of Pakistan was founded 
in August 1947 it was decided that 
he could best serve his country as 
an Ambassador. 

Representing’ Pakistan abroad, 
Mohammad Ali made a strong im¬ 
pression because of his common- 
sense and the enthusiastic but 
good-natured way in which.he put 
forward his country’s aims and 
ideals. 

It is little over a year since he 
became Prime Minister. It was 
a time of economic crisis for 
Pakistan, but he weathered it, and 
his progressive ideas are now gain¬ 
ing more ground among the 
people. 

Under his administration swift 
economies have had their effect. 
They were imposed after 
£100,000,000 had been injudicially 
spent by the previous Government. 

WASTEFUL SPENDING ^ 

The Finance Minister at that 
time had been ill, and well-mean¬ 
ing but naturally inexperienced 
officials of the youthful State had 
failed to realise in time that 
expenditure on luxurious imports 
—from fountain pens to motor¬ 
cars—was draining the country’s 
gold reserves at the rate of 
£1,000,000 a day. 

Pakistan has undoubtedly made 
great progress in the last- few 
months, but she still has hard tasks 
ahead. 

The decision last November to 
become an Islamic Republic—^ 
although staying within the Com¬ 
monwealth—indicates the strong 
influence of her Eastern traditions. 

Old customs die hard, and there 
is still considerable distrust of the 
Western methods in which Mr. 
Mohammad Ali so firmly believes. 
He and his Government, successful 
though they have been so far, are 
still treading a difficult path. 



By the C N Press Gallery 
Correspondent 


w™ the return of Parliament 
from the Whitsun recess 
both Houses will have to work 
hard during the next month to pass 
through all the legislation .which 
has piled up. 

This third session is proving to 
be the heaviest of the present 
Parliament. It is not made easier 
by the necessity imposed upon 
M.P.s, in the , conditions of a 
narrow-majority Commons, to 
remain on duty for long hours day 
after day until the last division bell 
releases them. 

One only reads about the 
House of Commons. In the 
mind's eye there is probably the 
vision of a small, packed chamber, 
with the Prime Minister at one 
dispatch box and the Leader of 
the Opposition at the other con¬ 
trolling their cheering masses like 
the, conductors of some double 
orchestra. 

The reality is different. Most 
of the work nowadays is done 
in Committee rooms, interview 
rooms, and typing rooms. The 
M.P.s are rarely free from their 
duties-^and Ministers certainly are 
not. 

As most of them would agree, 
the work itself is not hard as a 
general rule, but the continuity of 
duty imposes a strain of which the 
outside world is quite unaware. • 

^NOTHER busy place this summer 
is the Tax Inspector's office. 
This is the place-where the family 
man and the business man send 
their income-tax assessment forms. 

The tax form itself is a work 
of art, and the taxpayer, having 
filled it up to his own satisfaction, 
is sometimes amazed how little 
satisfaction it creates in the breast 
of the tax inspector^ 

But this year the taxman has an 
extra new duty of repaying poh- 
war credits. Under Clause 14 
of the Finance -Bill, now pass¬ 
ing through.Parliament, the money 
can be claimed by the relatives of 
persons who died before being 
entitled to their Post War Credits. 

It means a big increase in 
claimants for credits, which are a 
repayment of a proportion of the 
extra income, tax which most 
people had to pay during the war. 

Mr. Boyd-Carpenter, Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, says the 
overtime taxmen may need to put 
in as a result of this chore between 
now and September is estimated 
at an average of 35 hours per man. 
The possible cost is between 
£80,000 and £100,000. 

]\Jr. Charles Orr-Evving, M.P., 
has been observing the effect 
of television on young people. 
“When there was only one hour of 
children’s programmes a day,” he 
says, “my children used to look 
at them.” 

But now, with the longer hours 
of children’s programmes,. they 
have become more selective. They 
switch off when something bores 
them and turn to something else. 


News from 

A national appeal is to .be 
made for funds to restore Carlisle 
Cathedral. 

Herr Julius Raab, Chancellor of 
Austria, will pay a State visit to 
Britain on June 16. 

More than 37,000 religious 
broadcasts and T V programmes 
were produced in the United 
States last year. 

PRECARIOUS PERCH 

A South Croydon reader tells us 
that on his.allotment a blackbird 
built a nest on the teeth of a 
garden rake, which was standing 
head uppermost inside an Ander¬ 
son shelter. In this precariously 
perched home the blackbird 
hatched out five young. 

A huge bronze statue of Field- 
Marshal Smuts has been unveiled 
in Durban. 

During the past - year Russia 
placed contracts worth £40,000,000 
with British firms. 

ARTIFICIAL NOSE 

A mechanical “nose” lias been 
developed at the University of 
California to test the freshness of 
food. The apparatus contains 
special chemicals which change 
colour when exposed to the odour 
of bad food. 

A plaque in honour of Florence 
Nightingale has been unveiled on 
the Crimea war memorial at 
Istanbul. 


The Children’s Newspaper, June i2. 1954 

Everywhere | 

Chartwell, - Sir Winston 
Churchill’s country home, at 
Westerham in Kent, is to be 
opened to the public on June 16 
in aid of the Y.W.C.A., and on 
July 4 to benefit local charities. 

A plasterer of Kansas City, 
Missouri, puts an old boyhood 
pastime to. good use. He uses 
stilts to reach high ceilings and 
thus avoids moving a ladder while 
he works. 

Ten-year-old Ian Robb won a 
prize at a Dartford, Kent, arts and 
crafts exhibition with a carving of 
a rabbit in salt. 

CLOTHES.CONSCIOUS 

Research in New Zealand has 
shown that sudden violent ivavcr- 
ings of ships’ compass needles 
when approached by some seamen 
is caused by nylon clothes. Com¬ 
passes, it would appear, arc 
affected by synthetic fabrics. 

About 100,000 miners plan to 
have’ a Gala Day and parade at 
Cardiff on June 19. 

FLYING FISH 

Fish are being dropped from 
aircraft to , restock lakes in 
Ontario. 

Four houses have been built in 
Holies Street, West London, to 
demonstrate how old and ncar- 
slum houses can be turned into 
modern flats. They will be on 
show for three months and then 
demolished. 


BUDGE 


SID, PATTERSON relied on RUDGE 
to win the World’s Professional 
Pursuit Chanipionship at Zurich, 1953 

It’s a mighty fine feeling: to know 
that you and Sid. Patterson both 
choose a “world beater”. That’s 
what he calls the RUDGE! And 
you’ll agree it is 3. world beater — 
every inch of it—in looks as well 
as performance! For no other 
cycle combines such superb 
easy-running and reliability 
with such design, quality and 
appearance. No wonder 
RUDGE has been known as 
Britain’s Best Bicycle for over 
8o years! It’s made in the 
world’s largest and most 
modern cycle plant too. So 
when you make the big de¬ 
cision, do as Sid. Patterson 
did: decide on RUDGE! 


♦ * ... front 

* Cash \aid. 

* ^details- 




Britain’s Best Bicycle 


r.</duct of Raleigh Industries Limited, Nottingham 


Rg, C. 4IA 
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The Children's Newspat>er. June f2, /9S4 

GREAT FESTIVAL AT YORK 


3 



Barrowload of boats 

There is no need to take your model yacht to the lovely 
Tuileries Gardens in Paris, for a regular sight there is this 
barrowload of yachts for hire. 


Visitors to the York Festival 
during the next'three weeks will 
see the York Cycle of Mystery 
Plays performed in the ground of 
the ruined St. Mary’s Abbey, an 
ideal setting for them. 

Written about 1350 and played 
on Corpus Christ! Day for more 
than 200 years, they tell the story 
of mankind from the Creation to 
the Last Judgment. 

Another fascinating feature of 
the Festival is the opportunity to 
be transported back into the past 
every ^evening. The famous York 
Castle Museum is to have over 
60 volunteers wearing the costumes 
of bygone days in its various 
rooms and old-time shops. 

In the workshops- tradesmen 


LOTS OF MONEY 

During 1953 the Royal Mint 
issued nearly six million Corona¬ 
tion crown pieces and one-and-a- 
quarter million complete sets of 
the new coinage for collectors. 
Commemorative crown pieces were 
struck for New Zealand and for 
the Royal Tour; and also for 
Southern Rhodesia to celebrate the 
centenary of the birth of Cecil 
Rhodes. 

Other places for which coins of 
the new reign were struck were 
Fiji, Jamaica, Malaya, Mauritius, 
New Zealand, Seychelles, and 
Southern Rhodesia. 

A Treasury report states that the 
total output of the Mint in 1953 
was more than 456 million pieces. 
Of these 222 million were for the 
United Kingdom, 109 million for 
overseas territories within the 
Commonwealth, and 125 million 
'••ere for foreign administrations. 

DEBT TO EDUCATION 

Dr. C. Baxter, of Hillingdon 
Hospital, Uxbridge, has repaid to 
the City of Dundee Educational 
Trust bursaries, totalling £120, 
which were won by him 40 years 
ago and enabled him to attend 
Dundee High School and, later, 
University College. 


will be busy with the tools of 
other times: a saddler and watch¬ 
maker, a dairymaid making 
butter in the barn, and, it is hoped, 
a farmer making mells, or corn- 
dolls. 

In the moorland cottage a family 
will be seen at work with spinning 
wheels while the children play 
with wooden toys. In the Chapel 
Gallery, 16 dancers will tread 
Georgian measures to the music of 
an orchestra playing a harpsi¬ 
chord and various other old 
stringed instruments. 

Among the other events to be 
staged during the York Festival 
will be concerts, poetry recitals, 
pageants, a military display, and a 
regatta on the Ouse. 


FROM OLD VIRGINIA 

Furniture which has crossed the 
Atlantic four times is on view at 
the Geffrye Museum, Shoreditch, 
London, until the end of the 
month. 

The colonists took over chairs, 
tables, and so on, made by good 
English makers 200 and 300 years 
ago. 

When many families returned 
in the 19th century they brought 
back a certain amount of furniture. 
Later some of the pieces returned 
to American museums. And now 
they have returned once more to 
the country of their origin for an 
exhibition called The American 
Colonial Home. 

This is organised through the 
generosity of a society of Ameri¬ 
can women who are descended 
from the settlers of Jamestown, 
Virginia, in 1607. 


LITTLE GENTLEMAN IN 
GOLD VELVET 

An unusual mole has been 
caught by Mr. W. Boughen at 
Sporle, Norfolk. It is coloured 
gold and silver, markings which 
Mr. Boughen has never seen 
before in a long life spent as a 
mole catcher. 


A TALE OF TWO 
SWIFTS 

T/j/s bird story comes to us from 
a ten-year-old Worcester school¬ 
boy, Derek Llewellyn, During a 
thunderstorm he found two swifts, 
a male and a female, flopping 
about on the playground, 

“I knew swifts could not take 
off from the ground,” writes 
Derek, “so I took them, soaking 
wet as they were, to one of our 
teachers, who put them in a box.” 

“With some other boys I caughl 
flies for them. We noticed that 
only the male ate them and the 
female would rather be petted than 
eat flies.” 

When the birds were dry the 
male was released, “and he, flew 
right round the cathedral and then 
came back near the window as 
though he was saying thank you. 
He waited until his mate was 
released, and then they flew off 
together. ^ 

“I was very interested to notice 
the long wing span of the birds 
and theirx eyelashes,” concluded 
Derek, who seems to have the 
qualities of the best naturalists—a 
kind heart and keen observation. 


DOLLARS FOR TOYS 

An overseas bulletin of the 
Board of Trade gives some en¬ 
couraging news of the progress 
of this country’s toy industry. 

Many countries still impose high 
import duties on our toys, in some 
cases as much as 70 per cent on 
the value. But in spite of all 
this Britain last year exported 
£5,000,000-worth of toys. Canada 
took about a fifth of the total and 
was our best customer. The United 
States’ import figure rose last year 
to £556,000. 

About half the total of British 
toy exports were metal goods, 
while dolls and plastic toys of 
various descriptions were next in 
popularity. 


FIFTEEN SHILLINGS 
FOR A CARD 

A number of water drift indi¬ 
cators are to be released during 
June and August this year in the 
Moray Firth area, between Aber¬ 
deen and Wick, by scientists of the 
Scottish Home Department’s 
Marine Laboratory. The indicators 
are to help the scientists to deter¬ 
mine water movements. 

Each indicator will consist of a 
float supporting a yellow pole 
about six feet in length. On the 
top of the pole, looking like a flag, 
will be an envelope containing a 
card giving particulars about its 
return. 

Those who return the cards, 
together with details of date, time, 
and place of recovery, to the 
Marine Laboratory, Aberdeen, or 
to any Fishery Office, will each 
receive a reward of 15s. 


STANLEY’S GUIDE 

Chief Lutunu, who has died at 
Matadi in Belgian Congo, was 
guide to Sir Henry Morton 
Stanley on his expedition to the 
falls of the Lower Congo in 1882. 

Earlier this year, on the 50th 
anniversary of the death of the 
explorer. Chief Lutunu broadcast 
his reminiscences of him. 


BURIED GOLD 

Ornaments believed to date back 
to the third century bc have been 
unearthed near Down Cathedral at 
Downpatrick in Ulster. 

Mr. Arthur Pollock, the 
cathedral verger, was digging a 
new grave when he noticed some¬ 
thing unusual. A keen archaeo¬ 
logist he had long dreamed of 
finding something of real historic 
value, and now, thoroughly alert, 
he dug more carefully. 

Eventually he extracted a 
number of metal bands and a 
necklace. The bands turned out to 
be armlets of ninety per cent pure 
gold, worn by a man buried there 
perhaps 2200 years ago. 


SEA CADET CORPS 
CENTURY 

The oldest unit of the Sea Cadet 
Corps—that at Whitstable—cele¬ 
brates its centenary on Sunday, 
June 13. 

Over 450 members from Kent’s 
16 units will take part in a com¬ 
memoration parade at Whitstable 
Football Ground. Admiral Sii 
Guy Russell, the Second Sea Lord, 
will carry out an inspection. 

The corps has known many 
changes in title and uniform. 
Naval dress and status were 
adopted for the first time in 1891, 
when the corps'was known as. the 
Whitstable Lads Naval Brigade. 



Off* to the post 


These children from the Margaret McMillan Nursery School at 
Plymouth arc off to post some letters. They are not tall 
enough to reach the postbox in the school Avail so they take 
a ladder with them. 


WEETABIX 
helps you to 
HAVE FUN 

— and what a 
treat to eat! 


The more energy you have, the more 
you’ll enjoy everything you do—out¬ 
doors or indoors, at games or at 
work. That’s why Weetabix is such 
a splendid food, as well as being so 
delicious. It’s made from whole 
wheat, the best of all cereals for 
giving you energy and keeping you 
healthy and strong. Enjoy crisp, 
golden Weetabix for breakfast, sup¬ 
per or snacks. Ask mother to get 
some today! 




COLLECT THESE 
WONDERFUL 
WEETABIX MODELS 

A wonderful, true-to-life 
coloured model is given FREE 
on the back of every Standard 
and Family Size Weetabix 
packet — all ready for you to 
cut out and assemble. 



Start collecting them NO fVl 


SEND THIS COUPON FOR FREE SAMPLE 

We shall be glad to send you a free sample of delicious 
Weetabix, together with a recipe leaflet which your mother will 
be pleased to have. Just fill in this coupon and post it in an 
unsealed l|d. stamped envelope to Weetabix Ltd., Dept. lOCC, 
Weetabix Mills, Burton Latimer, Nr. Kettering, Northants. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 
TOWN. 


..COUNTY.. 
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CAMERA CORNER 

Continuing our series of articles by an expert to help young 
' photographers to get better results. 


11. Light filters 

iGirr Filters are circular pieces 
of coloured glasl or gelatine 
which can be fitted to the front 
of the camera lens. (Some box 
cameras have yellow filters fixed 
internally and these can be very 
iisefuL) So I am going to describe 
them in detail. 

You will remember my mention¬ 
ing that white sunlight can be split 
lip into the different colours of 
the spectrum by a prism. Other- 
types of light can also be split, and 
it has been found that, while day¬ 
light, contains the main colours in 
almost equal proportions, electric, 
light is mainly red and yellow. 

COLOUR SENSITIVITY 

Not only does light vary in its 
colour composition, but films have 
different sensitivities to colours. 
Orthochromatic .films are blind to 
red, whilst Panchromatic films are 
sensitive to all colours. Because 
of this, an Ortho, film shows red 
objects as too dark on the print. 
With Pan films, red objects may be 
shown:as too bright with photo¬ 
graphs taken in electric light. 

If you put green glass round a 
lamp, the light will be green. This 
.is because the glass has acted like 
a sponge and soaked up all the 
colours of light coming from the 
lamp except the green. 

, Similarly, a white paper reflects 
all the light falling upon it, a black 
paper none, and a blue paper 


absorbs all colours except blue. 
Thus it is possible to make things 
look light of dark in a photograph 
by choosing a suitable filter. 

A filter will pass light of its own 
colour and absorb light of its 
COMPLEMENTARY COLOUR. 
Objects of the cdmplernentary 
colour will be shown dark oh the 
print, while objects of the filter 
colour will be shown light,- 

A Yellow filter lightens Yellow, 
darkens Blue. 

A Green filter lightens Green, 
darkens Red.^ v’ 

A . Red . filter lightens Red, 
darkens Green. 

A Blue filter lightens Blue, 
darkens Yellow. 

Filters are made with light, 
medium, or deep colouring, and 
the darker a filter is the greater is 
its effect. - ^ 

As the filter absorbs some light, 
the exposure must be increased to 
allow for this. Also the darker 
the colour of the filter, the longer 
is the exposure required. The 
extra exposure is calculated by the 
FILTER FACTOR which is given 
on its box. 

The new exposure is found by 
multiplying the original exposure 
by the factor. For example: if 
the exposure you would normally 
give is half a second and a filter 
of factor three is used, then the 
correct exposure will be one and a 
half seconds. W. S. S. 



It happened 
this week 

NATION REJOICES 

JUNE 7, 1832. LONDON.— 
The Reform Bill became law today 
and preparations are being made 
for nation-wide rejoicing. 

This Bill gives many more 
citizens the vote and removes exist¬ 
ing inequalities In the representa¬ 
tion of the people in Parliament. 

Nearly 100 M.P.s crowded to 
the bar of the House of Lords 
when the Bill received the Royal 
Assent. 

After the Assent had been given 
the Duke of Sussex warmly con¬ 
gratulated Earl Grey, who has 
worked so hard to secure this 
great charter of the people’s 
liberties. 

DEATH OF WARRIOR PRINCE 

JUNE 8, 1376. WESTMIN¬ 
STER.—England today mourns 
the death of her heir-apparent and 
greatest, warrior son—Edward, the 
Black Prince. 

His name will be for ever 
immortalised because of the 
victories he won, particularly at 
Poitiers,'20 years ago. 

The Prince returned from France 
broken in health in January 1371, 
and to the end bore his sufferings 
patiently. In his dying moments he 
was attended by the Bishop of 
Bangor. 

Before he died the Prince pre¬ 
sented all his servants with gifts, 
and as he took leave of his father, 
the king, he begged him to protect 
his young son, Richard. 

The chivalry of this lion-hearted 
hero was unforgettably displayed 
at Poitiers in his treatment of the 
captured King of France. The 
prince served at the table of his 
Royal captive but would not sit 
down with him. 

He declared that he was not 
worthy to sit at table with so great 
a king or so valiant a man. 

(It is commonly said the prince 
received the name of Black Prince 
after the - Battle of Crecy because 
he wore black armour.) 

CONGRESS OF VIENNA ENDS 

JUNE 9, 1815. VIENNA.— 

While Bonaparte, recently Em¬ 
peror-despot of the Continent, 
broods over the failure of his 
plans to recapture his empire, 
representatives of the five big 
European powers today concluded 
their interminable discussions upon 
the disposal of his former terri¬ 
tories. 

After nine months’ wrangling 
they agreed to. establish a balance 
of power in Europe. 

Festivities to entertain the 
numerous delegates and their wives 
during the Congress have cost the 
impoverished Austrians . nearly 
£3,500,000. . / ^ 

Forty tables were laid every; 
evening for dinner. Special, liveries 
were ‘made, for the 1400 horses' 
used by Royal guests. 

In addition to the guests accom¬ 
modated in the Palace there were 
present in Vienna during the 
Congress 215 heads of reigning: 
families. 

At one of the. many festivities 
Beethoven conducted a perform-- 
ance of his Seventh Symphony. 
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ON THE AIR—By Ernest Thomson, our Radio and T V Correspondent 

WHEN THE GUARDS 
ARE ON PARADE 



'J’rooping the Colour, probably 
the most spectacular of all 
events in the London Season, will 
be televise'd on Thursday with 
three T V cameras overlooking 
Horse Guards Parade, where H.M. 


the Queen takes the salute. A 
telerccording will be shown on the 
same evening. 

Light Programme listeners will 
hear a commentary on the great 
event by Richard Dimbleby. 


Pig in striped pyjamas 

^LL the technical tricks available 
in the Lime Grove studios are 
needed by Producer Rex Tucker 
for The Three Wishes, the 
Children’s TV play to be shown 
on Thursday and repeated on 
Sunday. 

During the action a fat man is 
transformed into a pig in striped 
pyjamas, and a woman is left liter¬ 
ally holding her tongue. These are 
wishes that come true in the course 
of a family squabble when an 
Arabian Nights’ genie is released 
from a bottle and gets out of 
control. 

The play is written by J. A. 
Brown, a Johannesburg journalist, 
and concerns the Cape Malays, 
descendants of the slaves imported 
into the Cape Provinces from the 
17th century onwards. Suliman, a 
Malay fisherman, finding a 1000- 
year-pld bottle washed up on the 
beach, takes it home. That is when 
the trouble starts. . ^ 

Emergency ! 

JJ^ADio drama is copying, film 
production^ methods in Satur¬ 
day’s broadcast of the thrilling- 
hospital story. Emergency Call. 

In recording the performance, 
producer Archie Campbell “shot 
in sequences.” In other words, the 
scenes were recorded separately, 
not necessarily in the order of 
broadcasting, being sorted out 
afterwards and dovetailed into 
their correct sequences in the same 
manner as shots in a film. Mr. 
Campbell believes that this method 
ensures a more polished perform¬ 
ance. • • . 

Listeners who saw the film will 
remember that it concerns five- 
year-old Penny Bishop, who is 
rushed to hospital in urgent need 
of a blood transfusion. She 
belongs to a rare blood group and 
there is an all-night hunt, for a 
blood donor. 

Shelagh Fraser plays the little 
girl’s mother, Lewis Stringer the 
doctor, and Edgar Norfolk the 
police inspector. » 

Listening in at Whipsnade 

A re you good at identifying 

. animal noises? A fine chance 
to check occurs in Children’s Hour 
in the Home Service on Saturday 
when the, microphones will tour 
Whipsnade Zoo. 


T*T. on the air 

^HE motor-cycle Tourist Trophy 
races in the Isle of Man are 
still beyond the reach of T V trans¬ 
mission, but Light Programme 
listeners will hear the contests 
described by Murray Walker and 
Alan Clarke at vantage points on 
the course. 

Broadcasts begin with the Junior 
and Senior Clubmen’s races on 
Thursday. Other races to be 
covered include the Junior T.T. on 
June 16 and the Senior on June 18. 

Summer Soccer 

^HE World Championship Soccer 
matches being played in 
Switzerland this month conic at 
just the right moment for Euro¬ 
vision, the series of T V exchanges 
between eight European countries 
—Britain, France, Belgium, Den¬ 
mark, Holland,' Switzerland, Italy, 
and Germany—which began last 
Sunday. • - 

, The , opening match, France v. 

. Yugoslavia, will be televised on 
Wednesday June 16, followed next 
day. by England v. Belgium, both 
transmissions from 6 to 6.45 p.m. 

Further education for 
Archie Andrews 

THducating Archie goes a stage 
further on Friday when Archie 
Andrew's and Peter Brough call on 
the Goons in the Home Service. 
The reception party for Archie in 



Archie Andrews and Peter Brough 


Goonland will consist of Peter 
Sellers, Harry Seebmbe, Spike 
Milligan, and Hattie Jacques. 
Things wilt happen, I am told, that 
will threaten the very existence of 
London! 
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GATEWAYS TO SUCCESS 

18 . Kent Horticultural Institute 


Tt takes all sorts to make a world, 
and the great thing is to find 
the career that really suits your 
particular talents. The other day 
I went into the Garden of Eng¬ 
land to see the place where young 
people with an interest in gardens 
and plants are trained to become 
efficient horticulturists (the word 
comes from the Latin hortus, a 
garden.) 

As the Principal explained, you' 
cannot learn to raise plants out of 
a book. But from books and 
laboratories and workshops you 
can, as he put it, ‘‘get an intelligent 
and helpful preparation for learn¬ 
ing the hard way.” And by “ the 
hard way” he meant by experience. 

The Kent Horticultural Institute 
stands on the site of an old manor 
house, destroyed during the war, 
at Hextable, near Swanley. It is 
18 miles south-east of London, and 
has 65 acres of ground at its 
disposal. 

Boy or girl applicants must be 
over 16 on October 1 of the year 
of entry, must be approved at a 
preliminary interview, and must 
have had at least twelve months’ 
practical experience of horticulture 
—thus ensuring that prospective 
pupils know that they really want 
to adopt the career. 

A few students come at a later 
age, especially those who have 
done this kind of work and want 
to improve their background 
knowledge so as to obtain a better 
position. But most of the students 
are school-leavers. 


They live on the premises, the 
boys’ hostel holding 45 students 
and the girls’ 20. They run 
various teams for games and 
three dances a term. 

^HE course in General Horticul¬ 
ture—growing of fruits, vege¬ 
tables, and flowers, pest control,, 
botany, soil science, and use and 
care of machinery—takes a year. 
(Some studerits stay on for an 
extra year to make a special study 
of market gardening or crops- 
under-glass.) At the end of the 
year there is an examination, and 
a certificate, either first, second, or 
third grade, is awarded accord¬ 
ingly. 

The-working day starts at seven 
a.m.—an early start, perhaps, but, 
after all, for half the year in this 
island the days are all too short. 
Roughly speaking, half of the 
student’s time is spent on theory, 
lectures, and indoor study and half 
in the fields, gardens, and glass¬ 
houses. 

’J’he Principal said that one of the 
questions most often asked by 
parents of prospective students is: 
“What ought my youngster to 
specialise in during his last year at 
school before coming to you?” 

The answer was that a good 
standard of general education was 
much the best foundation. Biology 
is useful, but he added, “Td rather 
have, a student who has acquired 
a good idea how to learn, and a 
broad interest in life, than some¬ 


one who knows a lot of biology 
and nothing else.” 

Now the Kent Horticultural 
Institute is a very practical con¬ 
cern even though it spends so 
much time in teaching theory. 
For instance, it grows its fruit, 
flowers, and vegetables for sale at 
Covent Garden. After all, the 
final test of a flower or an apple is 
whether it is a good marketable 
product or not. And students are 
going into the world to grow 
marketable produce. 

So you will find a big packing 
shed with a conveyor and a fleet 
of lorries for the marketing end. 
One of the things to be learned is 
how to deal with the salesman who 
handles what you grow. You 
must also learn to keep accounts 
tidy—by single-entry book-keeping 
—and how to keep clear and 
accurate records. 

One of the difficulties in this 
trade is that there are “bad years ” 
and “good years ” and that in the 
latter there is danger of a glut. 
But on looking at things more 
closely it is obvious that it is the 
indifferent fruit or vegetables which 
does not sell. There is nearly 
always a market for first-rate pro¬ 
duce. And that is what* the 
students are learning to grow. 

'pHERE are three acres of orna¬ 
mental gardens on the old 
manor site where you can study 
lawns, herbaceous and shrub 
borders, rose gardens and rock 
gardens. There are good jobs 
available nowadays in the various 
municipal and other public parks 
for those who understand this side 
of horticulture. 

Another side is the growing cf 
fruit, and we must remember that 
the county in which the Institute 
is situated has over 70,000 acres of 
orchards or “top fruit” and 6000 
acres of small-fruit—the biggest 
fruit production of any county in 
England. So you will find several 
acres of orchards and lots of small 
or soft fruit—strawberries, rasp¬ 
berries, and currants. You study 
everything about them from propa¬ 
gation of root-stocks to the hand¬ 
ling of pests. 

Then there is glasshouse cultiva¬ 
tion, which is so important in our 
climate. You have to know the 
right temperature and humidity 



Students grouped round a tractor during a lesson on maintenance 



Staking out the mass of blooms in the hydrangea greenhouse 


required in early January for 
lettuces which Will, go to the 
market in March; or for December 
chrysanthemums or November 
hydrangeas. You must know how 
to use your glass for propagation 
of flowers which will reach 
maturity in the open, so as to 
maintain a continuous supply from 
April to September, And this 
means advance planning. 

Then there is soil science. This 
enables you to take and analyse 
soil samples. And from what this 
reveals, you must be able to say 
what kind of plants that soil is 
suitable for. You also have to 
learn what kinds of soil are cap¬ 
able of improvement and how this 
may be done; and all about fer¬ 
tilisers, both natural and artificial. 

Phe Institute has a big boiler for 
sterilising soil for pot plants 
by dry steam. The soil is 
shovelled into a concrete trough 
with steam pipes at the bottom, 
and ten minutes at the right tem¬ 
perature will kill all harmful 
bacteria. 

Botany is anothePsubject which. 


of course, has to be studied. You 
have to learn, for instance, v/hat 
makes a plant wilt and how to 
help it recover. Weeds, also, have 
to be understood, both their ways 
of spreading and how to stamp 
them out. 

The machine side is important 
too, with the various types of 
tractors and the different imple¬ 
ments which are attached to them. 
In the machine shop you will find 
an air compressor for blowing off 
soil dust, cleaning sparking plugs, 
and so on; a drill and a forge for 
repair work on implements, and a 
power emery wheel, 

JJoRTicuLTURE IS ju§t as Suited to 
girls as boys. In fact, at the 
present moment there seems to be 
a slightly greater demand for girls 
in this work. Hovyever, the In¬ 
stitute gives every assistance, and 
its considerable experience, in find¬ 
ing a job for its students at the 
end of a course. 

This is not work which will ever 
make you wealthy. But it offers a 
good, interesting, and very useful 
life. A. V. 1. 



Two sturdy trainees driving in stakes to 
support young fruit trees planted in the 
An instructor demonstrates a weed-kiliing spray early days of Spring 



college expenses Tying up strings which sweet peas will climb 
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LEND A HAND 
THERE! 

Wh make no apology for 
returning to the subject 
of young people giving a help¬ 
ing hand'to old folk who live 
alone. 

The Minister of Health, 
Mr. Iain Macleod, has spoken 
of the need for organising a 
service of volunteers willing 
once a week to visit old 
persons who have no one to 
assist them. 

“When active working life 
is over,” he said, “ healthy old 
people can still remain in¬ 
dependent in the community 
in their own homes if they can 
be given a measure of help and 
oversight.” 

The boy or girl who calls on 
some lonely veteran to ask if 
there is any little errand to 
run, or some small job that 
wants doing in house or 
garden, is doing a truly 
Christian service. And a smile 
of gratitude is not the least of 
this world’s rewards that youth 
can win. 


TORCH-BEARER 

following anecdote of 
^ the Royal Tour was told 
by the Revd. R. Scott, of 
St, Coluniba's Church of 
Scotland, Mayfair, London: 

During a reception in New 
Zealand the lights fused, and 
an electrician was sent for. 

In the darkness he handed 
his torch to the nearest person, 
and said: “ Keep the beam 
on the fuse-box and I’ll have it 
fixed in a minute.” 

When the lights came on 
again the electrician turned to 
receive his torch. The Queen 
was holding it! 


JUST AIV IDEA 
Circumstances are the rulers 
the weak—they are but the 
nstruments of the wise. 


HOLIDAYS FOR SOME 

T^hose of US who are already 
, looking forward to summer 
holidays at the seaside would do 
well to spare a thought for the 
boys and girls who have never 
been away from city streets. 

At the annual meeting of the 
Children’s Country Holiday 
Fund the chairman recalled that 
they were able to send only 5000 
children on a fortnight’s country 
holiday last year though the pre¬ 
war yearly average was 25,000. 

This splendid organisation is 
faced with a shortage of money, 
and also of country hosts willing 
to take children into their homes 
at 22s. 6d. a week for each one. 

Not all of us are in a position 
to act as hosts. But some of us 
could help the Fund. The 
address is 18 Buckingham Street, 
Strand, London, W.C.2. 

A job or a bob 

An elderly man was digging in 
his garden at Ashford, Kent, 
when two Wolf Cubs approached 
and asked him to let them do the 
“job for a bob.” 

The gardener suggested that 
they were a little young for such 
hard work and then, when they 
insisted that they could do it, 
said: “But I haven’t a shilling.” 

The boys withdrew and whis¬ 
pered. Then one came back and 
holding out his hand, said: 
“Take this. We can get jobs, 
you know. We’ll do an extra one 
to make it up.” 

Needless to say, the gardener 
did not accept the shilling ; but 
he-did, from that moment, be¬ 
come an admirer of small boys 
in uniform who formerly, he 
thought, “had seemed a bit of 
a nuisance.” 

Disagreeable Jobs 

“Asa boy I had to take care 
of the horses. I didn’t like 
the job: I wouldn’t like it now. 
Almost any other job would 
have pleased me better. But 
mother held me to that job be¬ 
cause she knew it was better for 
me. 

“She taught me that disagree¬ 
able jobs call for courage and 
patience and self-discipline, and 
that saying ‘ I don’t want to ’ 
gets a fellow nowhere. I didn’t 
want to take care of horses, but 
1 did take ccare of them. It 
was my work, and I was made to 
do it, and it was for the best.” 

Henry Ford 



Under the Editor’s Table 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If authors’ royalties 
are always princely 


Freckles are less noticeable than 
people who have them imagine. 
Those who have them always think 
they are spotted.* 

'Elephants are much cheaper 
than they used to be. Big bargains. 


Wrong week 

TTuring his installation as 
Mayor of Harrogate, 
Councillor Don M. Christelow 
took a piece of paper from his 
pocket. Saying that it was sup¬ 
posed to be his horoscope for 
the week, he read, “You can 
look forward to a most placid 
and uneventful week. But you 
will obtain great happiness in 
solitude.” 

The new Mayor then said: “I 
feel certain they have got the 
wrong week.” 

Who’s afraid ? 



At the Rudolph Steiner Hall in 
London recently the Children’s 
Opera Group presented Red 
Riding Hood. To prove that 
she was not afraid of this Big 
Bad Wolf, Red Riding Hood, 
played by 14-year-old Janice 
French of Northolt, helped 
Christopher Tyler of Ealing to 
put on his mask. 


Think on These Things 

^HAPTER Six of the Gospel of 
^ St. John tells us that there 
were some disciples who thought 
Jesus said “hard” words, and 
could not understand them. They 
turned away “and walked no 
more with Him.” 

He asked the t>ther disciples if 
they, too, wished to leave Him 
to find an easier way of life. 
And Peter, who understood the 
meaning of Jesus, knew that 
there was no other teacher to 
whom they could go to find the 
truth of life. 

There is a deep, spiritual 
meaning in the words of Jesus 
that makes them true for all 
times and all peoples, F, P. 


We should meet summer looking 
and feeling cool, says a writer. But 
suppose summer does not keep the 
appointment? 

IVhat makes a good sausage? it 
has been asked. Perhaps it is a 
matter of taste. 

A rubber thimble can be used as 
a spout for a broken teapot. A 
good tip. 

The Fnglisli seasons do not come 
round like clockwork. Yet there is 
a Spring in them. 


FELLOW FEELING 

A SMALL boy knocked at a 
^ house in Lancashire where 
a sign “Puppies for Sale,” was 
displayed. 

“Please, mister,” he said, “I’d 
like to buy a puppy, if they don’t 
cost too much.” 

“Well, sonny, they’re 50s. 
each,” was the reply. 

The boy’s face dropped. “I’ve 
only 7s. 6d.,” he said, “Could I 
have a look at them, anyhow?” 

His wish was soon granted, 
but after a moment he ex¬ 
claimed: “There’s one with a 
bad leg. Could I have that one 
and pay for it a little at a time?” 

“But,” queried the owner, 
“wouldn’t you rather have one 
that could play with you? This 
one w'ill never be able to walk 
really well.” 

Drawing attention to one of 
his own legs, the little chap said 
in a matter-of-fact w'ay: “I 
don’t walk so well either. I 
reckon she’ll need some under¬ 
standing until she gets used to it. 
I did.” 

A happy little boy got his 
dog—the price was not even 
mentioned. 

Thirty Years Ago 

Fro}7i the Children\^ Nev.'spciper^ 
June 14, 1924 

Tt has long been the aim of 

aircraft designers to make 
aeroplanes with a wide speed 
range, so that not only could 
distances be covered in the 
shortest time, but also that slow 
and safe landings could be made. 

Both the Handley Page slotted 
Wing and the Fairey wing with 
variable camber had this effect, 
and now Captain de Havilland 
has achieved it by inventing 
what is known as an automatic 
flap gear. The whole trailing 
edge of the wings is hinged, and 
when the aeroplane is resting on 
the ground the rear part of the 
wings, or the flap, is held down 
by strong springs. 
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THEY SAY . . . 

^UR Lord did not speak of one 
^ fold and one shepherd, but 
of one flock and one shepherd, 
and I submit that the existence 
of one flock is perfectly com¬ 
patible with various and diverse 
Churches. 

Revd. T. A/. Bonn of Duihil 

'T'oo often today people believe 
^ that no harm is done by 
doing wrong—so long as no one 
knows about it. 

Lady Cynthia Colville 

relative significance of 
food production is shown 
by the fact that roughly 70 per 
cent of the world’s primary pro¬ 
duction goes to food and 30 per 
cent to industry. 

Sir Harold Hartley, F.R.S. 

Tt may well be true that the 
^ heavy entertainments duty on 
the living theatre today, is rob¬ 
bing posterity of another Shake¬ 
speare or another Ben Jonson. 

Mr. Glenvil Hall, M.P. 

T DO not think that it would be 
^ either sensible or acceptable 
to try to standardise school 
uniform throughout the country. 

Minister of Education 


June night 

'"Ciic sun has long been set. 

The stars arc out by twos 
and threes. 

The little birds are piping yet 
Among the bushes and the trees; 
There’s a cuckoo, and one or 
two thrushes, 

And a far-off wind that rushes. 
And a. sound of water that 
gushes, 

And the cuckoo’s sovereign cry 
Fills ail the hollow of the sky. 
Who would go “parading” 

In London, “and masquerading,” 
On such a night of June 
With that beautifLil soft half¬ 
moon, 

And all these innocent blisses? 
On such a night as this is! 

! Vi I ham ! J "ords worth 


EVOLUTION 

We seem to exist in a hazardous 
time, 

Driftin’ along here through 
space ; 

Nobody knows just how we 
began, 

Or how far we’ve gone.in the 
race. Ben . 


Out and About 

Co quickly that your eye only 
just catches sight of him, the 
brilliant kingfisher flashes be¬ 
tween the riverside trees down¬ 
stream. 

Was it a streak of blue or red? 
Probably you saw both, but the 
most noticeable hue is the 
shining blue with just a sheen 
of green on the head and back. 
Underneath there is scarlet and 
rust-brown, and both legs and 
feet are red. A red fringe at the 
base of the beak shows up like a 
neck-tie above the white throat. 

With such brilliant markings, 
no wonder the kingfisher seems 
to bring a touch of tropical 
colour to our countryside! 

Either the male or female may 
be seen diving for fish to feed 
their young at present. The nest 
is tunnelled' into the water-side 
bank. Inside is usually a thick 
litter of small fish-bones. 

Walking quietly along the 
stream at this time, you may be 
lucky enough to see some almost 
fledged young kingfishers at the 
opening of the tunnel waiting for 
their parents to bring a meal. 
Besides the bright colours, you 
can tell the kingfisher, a small 
bird, by his big head and beak, 
suited for so active a diver for 
fish. C. D. D. 



OUR HOMELAND 


Criccieth Castle seen over 
the rooftops of the town 
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BOOKS THAT WILL THRILL YOU 


STRANGE ADVENTURES IN 
A STRANGE LAND 

Tiger and Christian, by Fritz 
Miihlenweg (Jonathan Cape, 15s.) 

JJere is something outstanding in 
books for young people—a 
long novel of 558 pages set in 
little-known Mongolia. Big Tiger 
is a 12-year-old Chinese boy, and 
Christian is his European friend of 
the same age who, brought up in 
Peking, speaks Chinese fluently. 

They are unusual characters. 
It is, for example, a far call from 
the modern boy’s atomic slang to 
the polished remarks of Big Tiger 
who, in a tight corner, observes 
with Confucian calm: “We are 
sitting in distress under a leafless 
tree.” 

The two friends begin their 
adventures by an odd mischance 
during China’s civil war. While 
flying their kite from' a stationary 
troop train they are accidentally 
carried off to the front. Captured 
by the opposing army, they are 
given the job of taking a secret 
message across the Gobi Desert. 

They travel through a country 
which, as Peter Fleming tells in 
his introduction, is today almost 
as inaccessible to the British as 
Mars. Mr. Fritz Miihlenweg knew 
it well, and in his book we see its 
strange peoples, through the eyes 
of two refreshingly original young 
adventurers, 

NEW ENGLAND SAILORS 

River of the West, by Armstrong 
Sperry (The Bodley Head, 8s. 6d.) 
0N the true story of Robert Gray, 
the American sea captain who 
was the first to sail into the 
Columbia River, are founded the 
e.xciting adventures of a young 
sailor who took part in that 
historic voyage round Cape Horn 
and north to America’s great river 
of the West. A realistic yarn of 
18th-century sailing days. 

PIRATE GOLD 

Deadmen's Cave, by Leonard 
Wibberley (Faber, 9s. 6d.) 

JJere is a tale based on history 
written by a pirate! He was 
Exquemelin, one of the sinister 
Captain Morgan’s lieutenants. 
From this literary corsair’s book, 
Mr. Wibberley has taken some of 
the material for the grim experi¬ 
ences of his young hero, Tom 
Lincoln, who fell in with the 17th- 
century sea wolves. 

MOTOR CYCLE SAGA 

A Ride in the Sun, by Peggy Iris 
Thomas (Hodder and Stoughton, 
ns. 6d.) 

'J’liE author is a young British 
woman who travelled ^on her 
little two-stroke motor-cycle from 
Halifax, Canada, across to Van¬ 
couver, dow'n the w'est coast of the 
U.S., through Mexico, and back 
through the U.S. to New York. 

With her luggage and tent 
attached to her motor-cycle, and 
with Matclot, her Airedale terrier, 
perched on a box on the rear seat, 
Miss Thomas covered some 25,000 
miles. 

This book is a cheerful, enter¬ 
taining account of a plucky young 
w'onian’s experiences. 


ARTIST IN OLD LONDON 

A Cage of Falcons, by Philip Rush 
(Collins, Ss, 6d.) 

^J^EDiEVAL London during the 
turbulent times of the Wars 
of the Roses is the setting for this 
racy tale of Roger Crispin, a lad 
whose only ambition is to become 
an artist, but is unwillingly brought 
into the struggle between Henry VI 
and Edward IV. This is an ex¬ 
citing tale in a colourful setting. 

UNDER CANVAS 

Let\s Go Camping, by Dntce Raven 
{Nelson, 7s. 6d.) 

J)escribed as a “pleasant and 
reliable introduction to the 
most healthy and enjoyable of out¬ 
door amusements,” this book is a 
revised edition of a work popular 
in the early days of the war. 

Covering all aspects of camping, 
this book should have a place in 
every rucksack. 

THE YOUNG RANGER 

The Road to Ticonderoga, by 
Herbert Best (Puffin Story Books, 2s.) 

Jn 18th-century New York, Phil 
had learned to grab a living 
where even cats sometimes starved. 
But at 16 he was getting top old 
to hold horses or run errands, and 
as the Army said he was too young 
to join up to fight the French and 
their Indian allies, he set out on 
a tough and exciting journey 
through the wilderness to join the 
Rangers. This vivid yarn was first 
published in 1948 as The Long 
Portage. 

MESSAGE FROM MARS 

SOS From Mars, by John Keir 
Cross (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.) 

“^RiNG the children—somehow 
bring the children . . . bring 
those threc^ to Mars or we are 
lost .... I ” The message which 
the author heard on a new type of 
airstrip could only have come 
from Dr. Andrew McGillivray and 
Stephen MacFarlane—and they 
were already on Mars. A party 
sets out to the rescue; and a story 
of a struggle against fearful odds 
follows. 

ON AN AUSTRAIJAN 
CATTLE STATION 

Tam the Untamed, by Mary Elwyn 
Patchett (Lutterworth, 6s.) 

'Jhis is another episode in the 
childhood days of, the author 
on an Australian cattle station. 

The hero of this story is Tam, a 
magnificent, sensitive horse who 
will allow no one to ride him but 
his young mistress. 

It is easy to sec why this story 
was voted the year's best on 
Children's Hou.r. 

SOUTH AMERICAN COWBOY 

True Jungle Stories, by Ross 
Salmon (Midler, 6s,) 

Here arc described some of the | 
amazing adventures of a 
vaquero, the South American cow'- 
boy. Ross Salmon tells of his 
I experiences when stalking wild 
creatures in the jungle, and of 
dangers, visible and hidden, that* 
lurk on land and in the muddy 
waters. The myths and legends of 
South .American Indians add 
interest to this fascinating book. 


FATHER AND SON 

The Master Engineers, by Emmeline 
Garnett (Hodder and Stoughton, 
12s. 6d.) 

Q-reat must have been the 
astonishment of , some small 
boys at Brighton 140 years ago 
when one of their friends declared: 
“Those new houses will fall down 
before tomorrow.” Greater still 
must have been their amazement 
when the half-built structures col¬ 
lapsed during a gale that night. 

The prophet was eight-year-old 
Isambard Brunei, destined to be 
called the Michael Angelo of 
modern engineering. Young as he 
was he had perceived the flirnsi- 
ness of the jerry-built houses. 

Emmeline Garnett is an attrac¬ 
tive writer, and her story of this 
Victorian genius and of his 
equally inspired father, Marc 
Brunei, is well told. 

THE MOUNTIES 

The Scarlet Force, by T. Morris 
Longstreth (Macmillan, 10s. 6d.) 

uniformed force in the world 
has captured youthful imagi¬ 
nation more than the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police has 
done. This book tells the exciting 
story of their earlier years, from 
that freezing November day in 
1873 when the first recruits—ex¬ 
tradesmen, gardeners, lumberjacks, 
university students—were sworn in. 

From then on, in every kind 
of hair-raising situation, they 
have maintained their splendid 
traditions. 

CYCLING INTO THE PAST 

Tom's Time-machine, by Guy 
Daniel (Harrap, 8s. 6d.) 

'J^om's father was a scientist— 
and should have known better 
than to make the bicycle con¬ 
traption. It was far from Tom’s 
idea of a good bicycle, and it was 
in fact, no ordinary bicycle. As 
he went riding, Tom was borne 
far back through the years to the 
first days of flying; to the Great 
Fire of London; even to the Civil 
War! Tom's adventures make 
delightful reading. 

RECOMMEXDED BOOKS 

TEACH YOURSELF SINGING, 
by C. R. Thorpe (English Universities 
Press, 6s.) 

THE B©AT RACE, by Gordon 
Ross (Hodder and Stoughton, 16s.) 

THE STORY OF PEOPLE, by 
May Edel (The Bodley Head, 12s. 6d.) 

THE YOUNG TRAVELLER IN 
NORWAY, by Beth and Garry Hogg 
(Phoenix, 8s. 6d.) 

IN A WOOD—an Information 
Book, by . Margaret M. Hutchinson 
(Education Supply Assoc., 7s. 6d.) 

TROPICAL FISH IN THE 
HOME, by Douglas Gohra (Pearson, 
15s.) 

STARS APPEARING—Lives of 
68 Saints of the Anglican Calendar, 
by Sibyl Harton (Hodder and Stough¬ 
ton, 12s. 6d.) 

JET ENGINES AND GAS I 
TURBINES, by Dr, E. C, Roberson 
(Muller, 6s.) 

HOW TO DRAW PLEASURE 
CRAFT, by Stuart E. Beck (The 
Studio, 3s. 6d.) 

MODEL BOAT CONSTRUC¬ 
TION, by P. W. Blandford (Muller, 
6s,) 

THE STORY OF JESUS, Told for 
Young People by Augustus Muir 
(Odhams, 12s. 6d.) 


SMALL BOY WITH A 
BIG FUTURE 


Young T V Star has the qualities 
for a successful stage career 


Christopher Beeny, who plays the part of Lennie Grove 
in the highly popular T V feature, The Grove Family, is 
small for his age, says a C N correspondent vdho inter-- 
viewed him at school. This means that at 12, which is the 
earliest permitted working age, he can play the part of an 
eight-year-old boy, and that he will probably be able to go 
on playing a similarly youthful part for some years. 


^'hristopher Beeny first appeared 
^ on Television last October, 
when he played the cabin boy in 
Queen’s Admiral; and you may 
have seen him on T V again as a 
Cupid on St. 

Valentine’s Day. 

He has also 
appeared in three 
films: The Long- 
Mem.ory; Child’s 
Play, in which he 
took the leading 
part of Horatio; 
and The Kid¬ 
nappers, which 
was filmed in 
Scotland during 
his holidays last summer. 



Cliristochcr Ce:\ny 


Then at Christmas, Christopher 
played Michael Nicholas Darling 
in Peter Pan at the Scala Theatre, 
There were about thirty boys at 
the audition for this part, and 
it is more than likely that 
Christopher got it because he took 
the trouble to learn the part before 
the audition so that he could act 
without having to read a script. 

Christopher is so keen that at 
his home in Streatham he has 
converted a garage into a theatre. 
He likes putting on Variety shows 
best and playing comedian, which 
comes naturally to him. He takes 
a collection from the audience of 
friends and family and puts the 
money in the electric light meter, 
and explains, “The theatre uses 
a lot of electricity, you know.” 


Christopher also likes playing 
with model theatres, for which he 
makes his own puppets. He also 
makes and flies model aeroplanes. 
He is a keen cyclist, but his 
favourite hobbies are swimming, 
diving, and horse-riding. 

His family lived until recently 
in Devonshire, and it was there, 
when he was four, that he first 
learned to ride. 

Christopher has already made 
up his mind that if he does not 
turn into a really good grown-up 
actor he is going to be a doctor, 
but be is hoping to be able to act 
all his life. 

Christopher goes to a school in 
the West End of London, where 
extra lessons are given in drama, 
speech-training, fencing, and danc¬ 
ing, so that the pupils get an 
all-round training for the stage. 
Julia Lockwood, who was Alice in 
Alice in Wonderland at the Kew 
Theatre last Christmas, goes there, 
too; and so do Antony Adams, the 
boy Shakespearean actor, William 
Simonds, and Rosemary Giles, 
whom you have probably seen on 
Television. 

Recently Christopher had to go 
into hospital and have his tonsils 
out. But that did not stop him 
smiling^for long. 

And he has something to smile 
about, because he means to “get 
there.” 


SKATING STAR AT SIXTEEN 


Margo McMenemy of Streat¬ 
ham is only sixteen, but she has 
already skated her way to T V 
fame. And now she is to play the 
important part of Lilli in The 



Margo McMcneiny 


Dancing Years on Ice, which opens 
at the Empire Pool, Wembley, on 
June 24. Margo found fame 
suddenly after the 1953 Radio and 
TV show. 

From the time she was seven' 
until she was 13 she trained for 
ballet, but a visit to her local ice 
rink made her decide to take up 


skating. She remained at school 
in Southwark, London, until only 
15 months ^igo, and first appeared 
professionally on ice in a small 
revue at Ramsgate. 

Then came her Television oppor¬ 
tunity. She was at once popular 
with viewers, many of whom 
have written to producer Peter 
Dimmock asking for more of 
Margo. Since last autumn she has 
been in five programmes. 

Hard , work is Margo’s rond to 
success. She practises for eight 
hours a day. 

BARGE FOR THE BOYS 

A barge which has long been 
derelict on the Grand Union Canal 
at Long Eaton has been presented 
anonymously to the Derbyshire 
Association of Boys’ Clubs. 

Local business men have lent 
equipment for it to be re¬ 
floated; Derbyshire firms supplied 
materials for its repair; and crafts¬ 
men have agreed to give their time 
to supervise a:id train the boys to 
convert it into a training ship. 

The boat is 70 feet long, with 
accommodation for 20 boys, and 
can negotiate any of the inland 
waterways in the country. 
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Sporting Flashbacks 

Abo 



M^EXTRAS’ 

WAS BEST FOR 
BOTH SIDES- 

In the UNIVEKSITV CRlCkET 
MATCM OF IS4Z, TOP SCOKE IN 
,EACK awBRlDCSE INNINGS WAS 
CREDITED TO'EXTRAS" 

— 4Z AND59 ' 

FOR OXFORD,TweRE WERE 12 EXTRAS 
INTKE FIRST INNINGS TCP S'CO/?£) AND I6 

SCO/?£) INTWE SECOND INNINGS ... THIS WAS LARGELV - 
• bUE To TKE rough state OFTHE PITCH. 

fAirmaH wiCf<£r-p:££P£ss byL0N6 stops m 

7m£ OAVS. THEYLiCKBb 7H£PIZOTECTmOF PAbSANb (SmSS) 


(DOUBLE Record STILL 

UNEQUALLED IN BRITISH SPORT WAb 
SET UP MORE THAN 50 VEARS AGO BV 

MAX WOOSNAM 

-CAkSf^fbOE BLUE - 
WO CAPTAINED HlS COUMTRV' 

AT BOTH LAWN TENNIS 

(bA^ts cup.f^K^) And 

ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL 
(BH6LAUb V miESjqZZ) 

MAX WAS ALSO A PROMINENT FIGURE 
In league football, PLAVING at 
CENTRE-HALF FDR MANCHESTER CITH' 

WVRENSHAW 

WON THE Wimbledon 
men's singles in 
IBBJ-2-3-4-S.B-9 And 
His twin BROTHER,Ernest, 

IN IS88 * 

mm fssBEN 

bRBSSEb FOR 
. Acrm^mnioHS 
UW/r£ 7RCUSeRST{4CKEb 
mo black SOCKS 






THE HELPING HAND OF THE PILGRIM TRUST 


^MOTHERS AS HUH 
CMTICS 

Parents have been invited to 
the National Film Theatre at 
Waterloo, in London, next week 
to see a sample of the films used 
in schools, and to give their 
opinion of them. It is hoped that 
some 2000 mothers will go to sec 
the shows, which are free, on five 
mornings from June 15 to 19. 

The programmes will deal with 
a different subject each day. On 
June 15, Miss Mary Field of the 
Children’s Film Foundation will 
introduce the pictures, which will 
deal generally with the subject of 
Children and Films. 

TRADITION, HEALTH, SPORT 

On June 16, there will be films 
illustrating the theme of the 
Influence of Example and Tradi¬ 
tion, including David Livingstone. 

On June 17, pictures dealing 
with Health and Welfare will be 
introduced by Helen Coppen, of 
London University; and the next 
day. Miss Nontando Jabavu, the 
South African broadcaster, will 
comment on films illustrating 
Africa Today. 

June 19 will be devoted to films 
on Sport. 

The week is sponsored by the 
G. B. Film Library, and has been 
organised by Miss Thora James, 
an ex-schoolteacher and film pro¬ 
ducer. “Few parents,” she says, 
“ realise the wealth of teaching 
material available on film, and its 
increasing use in schools and for 
further education.” 


RARE VISITOR 

Ornithologists in the Shetland 
Islands are interested in the 
presence of a lesser egret, a kind 
of small, white heron, which is 
occasionally seen flying in the 
vicinity of Spiggie Loch, Dunross- 
ness. 

The lesser egret, common in 
Southern Europe, has never before 
been recorded in Scotland or Ire¬ 
land, though two or three have 
been seen in England. It is about 
the size of a herring gull. 


The annual report of the Pilgrim 
Trust contains a fascinating story 
of how an old house in Lincoln 
was saved from oblivion. The 
old house is called the Cardinal’s 
Hat, and is thought to have got 
its name from Thomas Wolsey, 
who was Bishop of Lincoln when 
he became a Cardinal in 1515. 

Two years ago this medieval 
house was just a shabby-looking 
19th-century shop. The local 
St. John Ambulance unit bought it 
to be their headquarters. But 
when they began to make altera¬ 
tions, they soon found that behind 
the plaster and later additions lay 
something of unsuspected interest. 
Expert advice was obtained, the 
whole structure stripped, and the 
timber framework of a dwelling 

BOOKS AT ST. MARTIN’S 

An exhibition of Bibles and 
religious books has been held in 
the crypt of St. Martin-in-the 
Fields, London, by the Publishers’ 
Association. It was a fitting place 
for such a display, for one of 
London’s earliest public libraries 
was founded there in 1685 by 
Thomas Tenison, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

It lasted nearly two centuries, 
being sold in 1861. 


house, built ten years before 
Columbus sailed, was revealed in 
a remarkably'complete and-sound 
condition. 

The St. John Ambulance Brigade 
had no funds to restore the 
Cardinal’s Hat to its original form, 
but courageously set about raising 
the money. Like a good fairy, the 
Pilgrim Trust carne to their aid 
with a grant of £2380, which 
encouraged the Lincoln Corps to 
go after the remaining £3000. 

Among other stories of the 
Trust’s helping hand is the rather 
strange one of the “ Innerpeffray 
Mortification.” This is the odd 
name of Scotland’s first free public 
library, “mortification” being an 
ancient Scottish legal term mean¬ 
ing the setting aside of property 
for religious or charitable 
purposes. 

Today it stands in a remote 
corner of Scotland. You get there 
by a bus that passes within a mile 
of it, once a week, on the route 
from Crieff to Dunfermline. The 
final approach is on foot, along a 
road that is little more than a cart- 
track. Yet this did not prevent 
1495 people from visiting the 
building last year. 

The library was founded in 
1692 under the will of David 


Drummond, Lord Madertie, and 
among its 3000 to 4000 volumes 
are many 16th century books 
illustrating his interests: works 
dealing with astrology, witchcraft, 
demonology, and palmistry. 

The Pilgrim Trust gave £300 for 
repairs to this unusual heritage. 

The Trustees have an unerring 
instinct for the kind of good cause 
which their founder, Edward S, 
Harkness, would have expected 
them to help. They made a con¬ 
tribution of £20,000 last year 
towards the £1,000,000 needed to 
restore Westminster Abbey. 

Altogether the Trust paid out 
£123,169 in 1953 towards the 
preservation of, historic buildings 
and records, and to assist art, 
learning, and social welfare. 

HIAWATHA IN COSTUME 

The National Playing Fields 
Association is again to benefit 
from performances of Coleridge- 
Taylor’s Hiawatha (in costume) at. 
the Royal Albert Hall in London. 
They will be given from June 17 
to 26 by the London, Concordia 
Choir and the London Symphony 
Orchestra under Colin Ratcliffe. 

Last year 40,000 people attended 
this great musical spectacle, and 
£2000 was raised. 


The Children's Newsl>at)er, June 12, I9S4 

HER BOOK OF 
EVEREST 

Alison McNeill, of Hawke’s Bay, 
New Zealand, is the envy of all 
the children in ^ No. 6 Ward at 
Middlemore Hospital, Auckland. 

She has a magnificently bound 
presentation copy of Sir John 
Hunt’s The Ascent of Everest, 
autographed by all the members of 
the expedition. 

It came from Mr, George Lowe, 
one of the Everest climbers, and 
was sent to Alison at the special 
request of Sir John Hunt's 
daughter Sally. 

When Mr. Lowe was in England, 
he happened to mention that one 
of his pupils, Alison, was in 
hospital after being thrown from 
her horse. 

Sally asked him to send the book 
to Alison and also wrote her a 
letter. It said: “Dear Alison,—^1 
am the daughter of Sir John Hunt 
and I know George Lowe. He 
told me about the school in New 
Zealand and about you, so I 
thought you would like this copy 
of my father’s book. 

“I do hope you will soon be 
well again. I would love to come 
to New Zealand some time and I 
hope I will,” 

CN PRIZEWINNERS 

(Congratulations to the winners 
in C N Competition No. 2. 
Wrist-watches have been awarded 
to: Elspeth Deane, Edinburgh; 
Charles Dorin, Stafford; Helen 
Hercock, Enfield; Eric Horne, 
Glasgow; Anthea Merry, Walsall. 

The consolation awards of foun¬ 
tain pens were won by: Richard 
Bloodworth, Leeds; Anne Chad¬ 
wick, Sunderland; Geoffrey Davis, 
Bristol; Jean Mitchell, Aberdeen; 
Ann Morton, Torquay; David 
Oliver, Leeds; Susan Tansley, 
Newcastle - upon - Tyne; Colin 
Thickett, Knaresborough; Carol 
Tyson, Morecambe; and Ernest 
Ward, Harpenden. 

Solution: 1, London; 2, Wash¬ 
ington; 3, Edinburgh; 4, Paris; 5, 
Rome; 6, Blackpool; 7, Athens; 
8, New York, 


THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER—picture-version of Mark Twain’s famous story (4) 



There was great excitement when Muff Potter 
was arrested for the murder of Dr. Robinson. 
Tom and Huck stood dumb as the stony-hearted 
liar, Injun Joe, accused the poor creature of the 
crime he himself had committed. Muff could 
only sob, and admit the knife was his. The boys 
had an impulse to speak and save the betrayed 
prisoner’s life, but . one glance at Injiin Joe’s 
cruel face daunted them, and they were silent. 


The boys’ fearful secret gave them no rest. To 
ease their gnawing conscience, they often took 
food and tobacco to Muff in the little unguarded 
village lock-rip where he awaited trial. They 
felt cowardly and treacherous when he said : 
“ You’ve been mighty good to me, boys , , . I 
used to mend all the boys’ kites and things . . , 
and now they’ve all forgot old Muff when he’s in 
trouble, but Tom don’t, and Huck don’t.” 


Tom became pale and listless, and his Aunt was 
concerned. She was infatuated with new-fangled 
cures, and gave him cold baths, hot baths, 
sitz^ baths, a slim oatmeal diet, and blister 
plasters; but he remained as dismal as a hearse. 
Then she tried some “ Pain-killer,” which was 
simply fire in a liquid form, and her soul was 
at peace. Tom could not have shown a heartier 
interest if she had built a fire under him. 


When, on top of this persecution, Tom’s great 
friend Becky Thatcher snubbed him, his mind 
was made up. He was a forsaken, friendless 
boy, he decided, and nobody loved* him. He 
and another boy in a similar frame of mind, Joe 
Harper, resolved to run away and “ become 
pirates.” Huck, of course, joined them. They 
collected provisions, found a small raft, and set 
out on the Mississippi River for Jackson’s Island. 


How will the “pirates” fare on this deserted islet? 


See next week’s instalment 
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Grand new story of adventure on Exmoor 


MYSTERY ON THE MOOR 

- by Garry Hogg —- 


1. Westward bound 

little thought, Nessa and I, 
as Uncle Bruce Halliday 
turned the nose of his dark red 
car westward beyond the last 
scattered houses of London, that 
we were bound for such an adven¬ 
ture. Yet, I suppose we ought 
really to have expected it, because 
wherever Bruce goes adventure 
seems to crop up. 

There was that exciting holiday, 
for instance, when we had taken 
part in that famous cross-Channel 
quest for the mysterious “Mr. A.” 
and his confederates, which ended 
on the ramparts of Mont St. 
Michel. And since then, no doubt, 
Bruce had been off and away three 
or four times on strange and often 
dangerous errands connected with 
the Secret Service; while we, of 
course, had been stuck at our 
desks, swotting away for exams! 

: Nessa is my sister. Her real 
name is Vanessa, but she is called 
Nessa for short, or just Ness. I 
am Lance Conway, and just a 
year older than she is. Our parents 
are out East, so in the holidays we 
spend most of our time with 
Bruce, who acts as our guardian. 
And a jolly good one, too! 

“Tm going down into the West 
Country for a week or two, to 
straighten out some problems 
where I won't be interrupted,” 
Bruce had written to us just before 
end of Term. “Of course, Mrs. 


!X YOUR GARDEN 

IL Tomatoes 

Jf you intend to grow any 
outdoor tomatoes this 
year it is high time to get a 
few plants. The best ones for 
a beginner are the dwarf 
varieties, one of the easiest to 
grow being The Amateur. 

The dwarf plants do not 
usually require staking and 
thus there is no need to pinch 
out any of the side-shoots of 
this particular plant. 

Dig the ground well before 
you put the plants in and, if 
you can, dig in some farmyard 
manure or compost. 

Plant about 15 inches apart, 
and. if you have more than 
onc' row put the rows A feet 
6 inches apart. These kinds 
of tomato sometimes bear 
such a heavy crop that the 
bottom branches are often 
pulled down to the ground 
and the fruit is liable to get 
dirty. To avoid this put a 
layer of straw or something 
similar around the plants. 

During dry weather they 
sliould be given plenty of | 
water—give one realfy good 
soaking rather than half a 
dozen sprinklings. Towards 
the end of the summer it may 
} be worth while to feed the 
^ plants with one of the special 
^ Tomato fertilisers which arc 
s on sale. 




Brewis ” (she is his housekeeper, 
and quite a sport, luckily for us) 
“will look after you if you w^a'nt 
to stay in Town. But if you would 
like a week or so roaming about 
the Devon-Somerset border while 
I get on with my work, you are 
welcome to come with me. 

“Let me warn you, though: I 
shall turf you out immediately 



A moment later we had swung 
off the main road 

after breakfast each day, and not 
expect to have you underneath my 
feet!” 

As if we would want to stay in 
London, when a chance like that 
was handed to us on a plate! 
Naturally w^e wrote back stating 
that we would not dream of letting 
him go all that way without the 
two of us to keep an eye on him. 

The result was that we found 
ourselves, a few days after term 
ended, tucked in beside him in the 
front seat of the car, our suitcases 
beneath the zip-fastened canvas 
tonneau-cover, listening to the 
steady purr of the exhaust as we 
whizzed over the Great West Road 
in the bright morning sun. 

“Gosh!” I said. “I could keep 
on like this"for ever!” 

“And a day!” Ness added. 
“Don't forget the extra day, 
Lance!” 

“If only there wasn't any sea,” 
Nessa said, after we had been 
silent for a little while, “we could 
keep on like this the whole way 
round the world, and come into 
London from the other side. That 
would be twenty-four thousand 
miles.” 

“Less,” Bruce said. “We arc not 
on the Equator here, remember.” 

Well on the way 

“Near enough,” said Ness. 
“The sun is as hot, Tm sure! 
Anyway, at this speed, travelling 
day and night, we could go right 
round the world in—let me- see 

“T// the roads might not bc^ 
quite as straight and w'ide and 
smooth as this one,” Bruce broke 
in. 

“And we would have to stop 
now and then for petrol,” I said. 
“Not to mention meals, and ice¬ 
creams; and things*!” 

Time sped by. We had lunch in 


Bath, took a smaller and slower 
road south-westwards over the 
Mendips so as.to cruise down the 
famous Cheddar Gorge, raced over 
the long level plain betw'een 
Axbridge and Bridgwater, skirted 
the Quantock Hills,: by-passed 
Minehead, and so came to Porlock. 
The car went up that famous hill 
as though it was just a gentle slope, 
and came to the 1400-fbot summit 
Without seeming in the least out bf 
breath! 

“ There’s the moor,” Bruce’ said, 
soon afterwards. “Exmoor. Home 
• of Jan Ridd and Carver Dopne 
and their tough fraternity. Re¬ 
member?” 

We remembered. Both of us 
happened to have read' Lorna 
Doone within the last few months 
•—Nessa because I had been so 
excited by it that I could hardly 
put it down till Td finished it, 
when she snatched it from me. I'll 
never forget the great wrestling 
match between Jan and Carver, in 
the heart of the lonely moor. 

Hardy folk 

. “I wonder if there are many of 
their family left today,” Nessa 
said. “Somehow they seemed too 
tough to die out; as a tribe, .1 
mean.” 

“Badgworthy Water is shown on 
the map, look,” I said. “You 
know, where Jan did that famous 
climb. And there is Doone Valley, 
clearly marked.” 

“ And even Lorna's Bower,” 
Ness added, peering as best she 
could at the large-scale map I was 
trying to hold still against the 
draught caused by the swift motion 
of the car. 

“Hold tight,” Bruce said. A 
moment later we had swung left 
off the main road and were 
running along a narrow switchback 
sort of road, not much more than 
a lane beaten out in the shaggy 
turf of the moor. 

.“Anyway, even if the Doones 
and the Ridds are extinct,” he went 
on, “there will be plenty of folk 
left who are as hardy as they. 
Farmers, shepherds, roadmen, 
quarrymen: the moor breeds Them 
tough and enduring.” 

Winding lane 

Looking out to left and right of 
the narrow lane, we could believe 
it. As far as we could see on each 
side, just acres and acres of rough 
turf, humpy and tilted in places, 
with boulders sticking up here and 
there, and scars where stones had 
been removed for widening a track 
to some farmhouse tucked away 
out of sight down in some hollow. 
Even under a bright sky it was 
possible to imagine that it was not 
always a friendly place, and that 
you had to be tough, as Bruce had 
said, to live and work there. 

He braked as we neared a ridge 
in the lane where bare rock lay 
beneath us instead of the gritty 
surface from which our big tyres 
had been raising a cloud of white 
dust. Then the lane dipped steeply 
and wc ran into a belt of trees, 

Couliiiurd on page 10 



misses . . . 


a chance 


' L ^ 




to enjoy 


SILMOS LOLLIES! 


Everyone loves— 



SUCH LUSCIOUS FLAVOURS! 

The real taste of lovely, juicy fruit—and 
how the flavour lastsl Silmos Lollies are 
made by Batger’s, famous for fine sweets 
for over 200 years! 


They're Baf€|ers — sweets ahead of the resti 
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Can you spot 
an engine- 
spotter? 


Y OU can spot an engine-spotter on 
most railway platforms throughout 
Britain. Engine-spotters are those 
bright boys and girls with little note¬ 
books who hang around railway 
stations spotting all the different kinds 
of British engines. 

Really expert engine-spotters don’t 
just go by the numbers on the engines 
— they recognize the “look” of the 


engines and know them at a distance. 

You can be an expert engine-spotter 
if you collect the new series of Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes Back Panels—a series of 
splendid colour prints of British loco¬ 
motives with descriptions of each one 
shown. 

Ask your mum to buy Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes regularly so you can 
collect this wonderful new series. 



ENGINE-SPOTTERS! 


Get cracking on 



Fine set of 4 CANADA 
Life, 3 royal visit, 

9 STAMPS r nr r 

IN ALL rncc 



you. Please state if adult. 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP (Dept 


(As illustrated) to Collectors asking 
to see our famous ‘Quality’ 
Approvals. Send 3d. (abroad 
6d.) for our Postage and 
illus. list. If you wish you 
may join “THE CODE 
STAMP CLUB.“ Years Sub. 
1/-. You receive Badge, 
Membership Card listing 
fine Gifts. Approvals sent 
Monthly. We aim to satisfy 
(Look us up when in Canterbury.) Postal Sec. Est. 1897. 


22), 29 & 31 Palace Street, Canterbury, Kent. 



Included in the “ CYCLIST “ packet 
is the scarce obsolete stamp of BURMA 
in JAPANESE occupation, valued at 
2/6, Also two giant diamond-shaped 
stamps depicting racing and swimming, 
as illustrated, bi-coIoured magnificent 
pictorials. Send for this FREE half-crown 
BURMA stamp and Cyclist packet. Just 
enclose 3d. postage, request Approvals 
and price list. ALL FREE. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND, Ltd. (CN), 
WEST KIRBY. WIRRAL. _ 


SCARCE 
BOY KING 
SET 
and 


^latest queen^ 

i ISSUES 4 

$ also $ 

Jmany other splendid stamps FREE to? 
^every'applicant.for our World Famous.^ 
Discount Approvals sending 3d. postage 
* for FREE GIFT (Overseas 6d.). ★ 

4 COVSTAMPCO (CN), 4 

ill CLARENDON STREET, COVENTRY.^ 



GREAT CAMPING OrPEB 

RIDGE TENT 

Sent for 

4 /. 

BEAND-nevv do luxe Paru. Tent. All 
colours. Complete.. Ideal for Cyclists, 
Campers. Length 7 ft. 3 in. sleeping base 
X 4 ft. 6 in. wide x 3 ft. 6 in. high X 
12 in. walls, all approx. Weight 3J Ihs. 
.€2.15.0, or 4/- dep,, 6/- monthly. With 
fly-sheet €4.2.6, or 10/- dep., 9/9 
monthly. Both carr. 1/6. Also BRITISH 
ARMY BRAND-NEW RIDGE TENT. 
Extends approx, 10 ft. X 6 ft. X 6 ft. 
Walls 3 ft. Finest value offered. Real 
waterproof canvas. Portable, bitt stout 
cloth. Complete. Cash price €9.19.6, or 
sent for 22/6 dep., 25/- rathly, Carr. 5/-. 
Px-ee catalogues of toinoculara, 
watches, radios, cameras, tents, 
marquees, tarpaulins, telescopes, 
etc. TERMS. 


leATHCK 

MimmyrnusmAL sHoes^ 


j3PAIRS7^6.< 



POST 
etc. 2/6 


Amazing, stupendous, 
a never again offer. 

Never mind the real 

cost; 3 pairs for 7/6, post, etc, 2/6; or 
1 pair 3/9, post 1/3. For Ladies', Children, 
or Men with small fittings. BLACK SOLID 
LEATHER UPPERS with Pino soles and leather 
tins. For the factory, about house, for garden- 
ihg or any real hard wear. A silly price, but 
value you will never forget. Sizes 2 to 8, 
complete with laces. By famous makers, such as 
EVANS, etc. Unrepeatable offer. Send quickly, 
HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN/71), 196-200 Cold- 
harbour Lane, Loughborough June., London, S.E.5. Open all day Sat. 1 p.ni. Wed. 
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SPORTS SHORTS 


'J’he first Test Match ever played 
• between England and Pakistan 
begins at Lord’s on Thursday. 
Len Hutton, who will again 
captain England, will be appearing 
in his 71st Test match., Abdul 
Hafeez Kardar, who skippers 
Pakistan, will become the first man 
ever to play for two countries 
against England. He was a member 
of the Indian Test XI in 1946. 

]gRiTAiN’s Davis Cup team meet 
Belgium at Scarborough on 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday. 
Belgium defeated Great Britain 
last year in Brussels. 

Jn one match recently, Eric 
Hollies, the Warwickshire leg- 
spin bowler, scored more runs 
than .he had scored the whole of 
the previous season. Last year he 
totalled 45 runs, but against Sussex 
he made 47. 

pETER Head, the 19-year-old 
Ilford student and one of our 
greatest free-style swimmers, is 
determined to represent his 
country at the Empire Games in 
Vancouver and also in the‘Euro¬ 
pean Championships. But he is 
such a fine all-round swimmer that 
he could be chosen for any 
distance between 100 yards and 
1650 yards. Which distance he 
will swim may be decided at 
the trials at Blackpool in a fort¬ 
night’s time. 

\ RTHUR Grady, 6-foot 4-inch 
goalkeeper of Plaistow United, 
the English water polo champions, 
has been England’s regular ’keeper 
since 1951. Now he has gained the 
position in the Great Britain team 
which meets France in Paris next 
Monday. He is a Thames lighter¬ 
man. 

]\pYA GiERi, 25-year-old art 
student at London University, 
may become one of England’s 
finest woman discus throwers. At 
the recent University A.U. cham¬ 
pionships she set up a new U.A.U. 
record with a throw of 127 feet. 


piiANKS to a new A.A.A. rule of 
taking' place times as well as' 
the winner’s time, Roger Dunkley 
now holds the British junior mile 
record. .Running against Cam¬ 
bridge, Roger tied for third place 
and his time of .4 mins. 12.8 secs, 
was only .8 of a second outside the 
world under-19 record set up by 
J. Dianetti of UiS.A. in 1947. 

Another cricket Test begins on 
Saturday, when the English 
Women’s XI meet the New 
Zealand tourists at Headingley, 
Leeds. Only two Test matches 



The two youngest members of the 
New Zealand Women’s Cricket 
team — 19-year-old Jean Coulston 
(left), and Ann Mitchell, aged 17. 

have ever been played before 
between the women cricketers of 
England and New Zealand, both in 
New Zealand, one in 1935 and the 
other in 1949. England won both 
matches. 

^T the White City on Saturday, 
Oxford and Cambridge athletes 
combine to oppose two American 
Universities, Cornell and Penn¬ 
sylvania. This is the first time 
the teams have met. 

\ LTHOUGH he never trains or has 
any coaching, 18-year-old 
Norman Payne of St. * Joseph’s 
College, London, has broken the 
Surrey hop, step, and jump junior 
record, covering 42 feet 1 inch. 


DR. BARNARDO’S 
HOMS 



Our family depends on YOU for 
daily food. Please send a Gift of 
any amount. 


10'- 


would be a 
great help 


Postal orders {crossed), payable 
“ Dr. Bartiardo*s Homes,'*' should 
be sent to 8 Barnprdo House, 
Stepney Causeway, London, E.l. 


1 r 

I Visit your nearest Barnardo Home on [ 

^ BARNARDO OPEN DAY—SAT. JUNE 26th | 




RAZOR-BLADE KNIFE 

GREAT BARGAIN 

at below cost. Strong 
enamelled handle with 
new blade firmly held 
by screw. Puts used 
blades to good use. Send 
!/• stamps or P.O. 

ELECTRIC MOTOR OUTFIT 

6,000 Revs. 

Per Min. O W 

. Post 3d. 

^ Works from 
Torch 
I Battery 

Comprises ALL 
necessary parts and 
_ metal base for simple 

assembly to make this working Electric 
Motor. Great technical, instructive and 
entertaining boy's toy. Complete with diagrams 
and easy directions. Send P.O 3/9. 

Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. CW), 

585 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12. 

STAMPS ON APPROVAL 

1. Br. COLS, (many mint including 
LATEST ISSUES). 

2. GREAT BRITAIN. 

3. U.S.A. 

Send for the selection which interests YOUT 
PROMPT and INDIVIDUAL attention. 

-POST FREE-- 

LOOSE LEAF ALBUMS from 17/6. Catalogue! 
and all accessories. 

BENNETT (C), 

44 Darrel Road, Retford, Notts. 

PARENTS! 

Help your Child to 
the Grammar School 


MYSTERY ON THE MOOR 


Continued from page 9 

crossed a narrow stone bridge so 
hump-backed that I heard the 
exhaust-pipe scrape on the crest of 
it, caught a glimpse of dark, bright 
water, and then the car tilted 
suddenly upwards again as though 
we were about to climb a second 
Porlock Hill. 

The lane wound and wound, and 
soon we had lost all sense of direc¬ 
tion. In fact, I had the idea that 
we' had turned right back on our 
tracks and were now heading for 
London, I said so. 

“What, lost your bearings 
already, Lance?” Bruce mocked 
m^e. “You ought to be able to do 
better than that!”. 

Then we ran out of the belt of 
trees and I caught a glimpse of 
the sun ahead of us and to our 
right, and so realised that we were 
travelling south, not east. 

“I couldn’t see the sun, for a 
minute,” I excused myself. 

Bruce grunted, and I thought he 
was about to say something. But 
he did not, after all. 

They were the last trees we were 
to see, except in the far distance, 


in a hollow where we again caught 
the glint of dark water. If any¬ 
thing, the lane seemed to get 
narrower than ever. 

“What happens if , we meet 
something?” Ness asked.- 

“If it’s a chap on a bike, he tilts 
off on to the bank at the side,” 

I said. “Or if he is walking. If it’s 
another car, or a farm cart, one of 
us has to back into one of those 
lay-bys that have been dug out of 
the side of. the lane. Whichever 
of us is nearer.” 

“If it’s a farm cart,” Bruce said, 
“it is the motorist who does the 
backing. Horse-drawn vehicles 
have right of way. Luckily for us 
there is not much traffic of any 
kind along this lane.” 

“Oh, what a darling little 
<:ottage!” Ness exclaimed soon 
afterwards. It was whitewashed, 
small-windowed, snugly thatched, 
“I wonder-?” 

Already Bruce was slowing' 
down, and we came to a standstill 
in a widening of the lane right 
opposite to the little gate. “Here 
we are,” he said. 

To be continued 


Let us teach YOUR child person¬ 
ally for the “ Entrance to Grammar 
School ” Examinations, Help your 
child to success by immediate enrol¬ 
ment for a Home “ Prep ” Corres¬ 
pondence Course. 

We offer your child the benefit of a 
qualified private tutor—a series of 
individually-planned lessons, person¬ 
ally-designed, corrected arid returned 
by the tutor. No text books need 
be bought. 

Write for details of these courses stating 
the age of your child and the approx¬ 
imate date of taking the examination. 

Fees from £2 5 0. 


HOME “PREP” 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Dept, F, College House, Howard Place, 
Shelton :: Stoke-on-Trent 



We load your camera FREE • with an 
ultra-rapid British made “Gr.atispool" 
film, to advertise the Gi’atispool Service. 
NO “CATCH.” Send this advert, with 
name, address and '6d. in stamps to 
cover postage, packing, etc. Free film 
will be sent by return. THESE SIZES 
ONLY. 31" X 2i’ & 2Y X IS". Films to 
fit Kodak 620, 120 and 127 cameras. 

Famous for 20 j’ears. 


GRATISPOOL LTD. 
(Dept. CN5), GLASGOW, C.1. 
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The Chlla'ren’s Newspaper, June 12, 1954 
New arrivals at the'London Zoo, writes Craven Hill, include . . • 

TINY LIZARDS AND 
GREAT SPIDER 


The recent spell of warm weather 
has caused the Zoo's five camels 
to “cast their clouts” in earnest. 
Over the past few weeks keepers 
have been collecting sackfuls of 
the unwanted hair. Now their 
problem is, what to do with it. 

“We do not immediately throw 
this material away as we find that 
we get requests for it from all 
sorts of unexpected quarters,” a 



Collecting moulting hair from a camel 


zoo official told me. “Camel hair 
has many uses, of course. It can 
be made up, by experts, into 
garments of one sort or another, 
and is quite satisfactory if properly 
cleaned first. It is useful also for 
stuffing cushions. The camel 
keepers themselves have one such 
cushion in their quarters. 

“Sometimes we get requests for 
•he hair from birddovers who 
liave nest-boxes in their gardens. 
The hair—-the warmest there is— 
makes very. suitable nest material, 
■jaiuf most birds, finding it in a box, 
<ii:e quick to settle there and make 
use of it.” ^ . 

Incidentally, anyone Wanting; 
this hair should apply to NfY. JackJ 
Lambden, hcadkeeper of the camel- 
section, who disposes of it very' 
cheaply. .1 

/j^vvo of the smallest baby lizards 
you are ever likely to sec 
have just been hatched in the “hot 
room” -d the Reptile House 
laboratory. They are Turkish 
geckos, and. emerged from tiny 
white.eggs no larger than peas. 

“We received the parent geckos, 
each about four inches long, from 
the Middle East a year ago,” 


Mr. Jack Lester, the curator, tells 
me. “I have since been keeping 
them in the laboratory in the hope 
of breeding them. Now we have 
been successful.” 

The babies, each measuring 
about three-quarters of an inch, 
may shortly have two brothers or 
sisters, for,, as I write, there are 
two more eggs waiting to hatch. 

^EWLY arrived at the Insect 
House by air from South 
America is one of the biggest bird¬ 
eating spiders seen there for some 
years. A male, it has a four-inch 
leg span and could comfortably 
cover the average human hand—■ 
if one were rash enough to hold 
the creature there. It is, in fact, 
venomous, and needing to be 
treated with respect, is not being 
handled by anybody. 

The spider, its big brown bod^ 
covered with a hairy “coat,” is the 
only one of its kind to have been 
caught by schoolboys. 

“It is a gift from Mr. Eric 
Phillips, a British schoolmaster 
living in Paraguay,” Mr. L. C. 
Bushby, curator of insects, said. 
“ We hope to get some more small 
exhibits from him shortly. He 
tells us in a letter that he is 
encouraging his pupils to take an 
interest in Natural History, and to 
catch any small creature that may 
be found in the locality, so that he 
can send it to us.” 

ypRNA, the menagerie’s li-ton 
black rhinoceros, is going in 
for luxury living. She is shortly 
to have a shower-bath installed in 
her outdoor compound. 

Reason for the innovation is to 
save labour. “Ever rince Lorna 
came here in 1947 from Kenya she 
has loved nothing better than her 
daily showier, and up to now her, 
keeper has had to spend much 
time hosing her down,” Mr. L. 
Flewin, one of the overseers, told 
me. “In future the rhino will be 
able to enjoy a prolonged show'cr 
merely by the turning of a tap. 

“Incidentally, we think the auto¬ 
matic shower will provide visitors 
with a lot of amusement. The 
rhino becomes amazingly skittish 
during her bath and, when her 
back is done, she lies upside down, 
rolling over and over on the con¬ 
crete so that her tummy can be 
well sprayed!” 


STAMP 

A United Staies stamp com- | 
memorating the 100th anni¬ 
versary of the Kansas Territory 
has been issued. It shows a 
pioneer wagon train and a wheat 
field and modern farm buildings. 

A NEW stamp in Western | 
Germany pays tribute to 
Gutenberg, inventor of printing. 
It was issued on the 500th anni¬ 
versary of the printing of his : 
Mainz Psalter, 

^HE Children’s Encyclopedia 
made Miss Mary Lynch of 
Levin, New Zealand, realise that 
she had a valuable stamp in her 
collection. Among some iiiustra- 


NEWS 

tions of rare stamps in an earlier 
edition of the work is an Indian 
four annas “inverted head” of 
1854, a copy of which she remem¬ 
bered she had in an album given 
to her in 1934 when she was at 
school. 

Only about 30 copies of this 
classic error arc known to exist, 
most of them being cut to the 
stamp's octagonal shape. Miss 
Lynch’s specimen, however, is one 
of the much-rarer square-cut 
varieties. 

On coming to England recently 
Miss Lynch decided to sell the 
stamp. It will be auctioned in. 
London next October and is, ex-, 
pected to fetch some £400. 
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of BIG BOXES OF ASSORTED CHOCOLATE BARS 

in FRY’S new,‘MAKE-A-FACE’competition 

9 ^ (SIZE 11 14) 

(1) With a pencil or crayon, copy the shape on to a sheet 

of paper about 10"x 8'". (2) Now complete the picture 

by turning the shape into a face. (3) Write, in block 

capitals, in the top right hand corner, your full name, 

age and address. (4) Write, in the bottom left hand 

corner, the names of the three Fry’s Chocolate Bars 

you like best. (5) Attach any two wrappers from Fry’s 

Chocolate Bars. (6) Post (2-2d. stamp on envelope) to 

Fry’s Competition Dept. H.2, Somerdale, Bristol. 

This example shows just what can be done with the shape—but do 
not copy it! Prizes will be awarded for skill and originality. 

The competition is open to children 
from 5—15 (inclusive). Prizes will 
be awarded in each age-group. 

Send as many entries as you like— 
but each must be accompanied by 
two Fry’s Chocolate Bar wrappers. 

Entries restricted to residents 
in Gt. Br;ta/n and Northern Ireland. 

CLOSING DATE—17th JULY, 1954 


Copy this shape on to 
a sheet of paper, about 
I0"x S'' 



Munch a 
GRUNCHIE 
today 
40 



MATCHBOX LABELS 
CHEESE LABELS 

On Approval, hundreds different at a penny 
each. Particulars, Stamp. 
LARGE PICTORIAL STAMPS 
30 different, including triangles, 2/6 post free. 
CIGARETTE CARDS ~ 

1,700 different sets. (Price list 6d. post free.) 

Mrs. M. B. SMITH, 

Bourton, Bishops Cannings, Deytzes,Wi 



Well saved! 

The owner of this puppy will be feel¬ 
ing grateful... and we too are very 
grateful to the many of you who save 
up and help us at the N.S.P.C.C. to 
help the children who aren’t proper¬ 
ly cared for. Have you joined the 
League of Pity (the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Branch of the N.S.P.C.C.)? It’s well 
worth being a member—every penny 
yousaveishelpinganotherboyorgirl. 

HOW TO JOIN; Save up 2/6 and send it with 
the form below, which you should cut out 
end fill in. The League then sends you your 
Blue Bird Membership Badge and, on loan, 
a Blue Egg in which to put your League 
savings. > 

SENDYOURCOUPON NOW 

To Tfie League of P/O’, victory house,'led 

CESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.2. PlCOSe eHrol 

me as a Member, I enclose P.O. for 216 

NAME...... 

ADDRESS.:..... 

PLEASE USE BLOCK CAPITALS a 



Which “tropicaV* fish is the easiest 
to keep and the best to start with? 


The Guppy ! Because of their‘hardiness these tiny 
tropical fish (which are also known as^ “ Rainbow 
Fish ”), are the easiest to keep. ^ They are . very 
prolific breeders and the males^ with their briiliant 
colourings, are a thrilling sight. 


You can learn about the many varieties of tropical fish and 
fmw easy it is to keep them, in Spfatt’s €4~pagc booh 
Tropical Fishheeping,** which has four lovely Coiout Plates 
showing the tropical varieties. Price 116 from SpraiPs stockists 
or 1,3 post free from the address bclo^v- Get yourself a copy ! 


Always use 

SPRATT’S 

TROPICAL FISH FOOD 

fn i/- drums, makes fish feeding so simple! 

SPRATFS PATENT LTD« (C.N.), 41-47 BOW ROAD, LONDON, L3 





CIGARETTE CARDS 
POSTAGE STAMPS 
MATCHBOX LABELS 
CHEESE LABELS 

Send stamped, addressed envelope 
and ask for price list of any of the 
above hold ties, 

E.H.W. LTD. (Dept. C), 

12 SICILIAN AVENUE. LONDON. W.C.I 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 2Id. stamp for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 
{Dept. C NX 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 


5^ 


DEPOSIT AND 
TRUMPET 

Ideal for all ages. 

U.AP.2IS.\ 
IfjC.O.D.ex 


PAY OFF 
ANY ITEM 



FREE 

SELF-TUTOR 

NOT A TOY—Musical Instru- 


Send 2d, for Illustrated Lists 

CAMPINC TENT SALE 

for Cyclists, Hikers, 
Beacli, Gardens, or 
Children’s Playtent 
pins 213 rorr. 

OO'O v.o.i). ext. 

New Junior Ridge Tent- 
in strong tent cioth. Comploio, 
with pegs. Two 2-pit'CC iij 

handy carrying bag. LiglH- 
weight. Simple to erect. Sizo 

wide, 31 



Senior siz'e 3916 ^^ 11 ^ kjofeafr. C.O.D. ext. 
long. 4*6'' wide , 5 ' 9 " _high. 

ment—Really Plays. 15 in. long, j REAL RADIO CRY^STAL^SET 

4 stops to give endless eouibinaliors { rarrihnnes aa# MflT A 

EASY TO PLAY. Iliehly engraved 1 Wftnout Earpnpnes NOT A 

with dazzling gold finish. Mellow i 30/- Inc. phones. "TOY! 

Tone. PLAYS BUGLE CALLS, t real RADIO RECEPTION. Ear- _ 

Oon.'ploto with nltaehc ease carton, i phones essential. Ideal for Bedrooms, Invalids, I'rivato 
MflMTDnQE DPnnilPTQ listening, Badio-minded hoy.s, etc. NO ELECTRICITY, 
/n« en-ifT NO BATTERIES. Works anywhere. Bakelito ease— 

(Dept.CNP.11),623/7 Holloway Rd., j^npcraknble. Perfect Present. Radio’s finest 

London, H.\9. AiUhimij 4426/7/8. lvalue. 4"X2'’X4". Plus 1/6 post & pkg, C.O.D. c.vlra. 
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JACKO CONJURES UP MORE THAN HE EXPECTED 


GOOD BUSINESS 

POULTRY farmer in one of the 
Yorkshire dales received the 
following note: '‘Send six dozen 
eggs; if good, I’ll send cheque.” 

He then scribbled out a note in 
reply: “Send cheque; if good, Til 
send six dozen eggs.” 

SPOT THE . . . 

FALLOW-DEER as they browse in 
park or forest. Smaller than Red 
Deer, a full grown buck is usually 
about three feet high at the 
withers. 

In summer 
they are a 
fawn colour, 
marked ■ with 
many white 
spots. During 
winter 
months, how¬ 
ever, these 
spots vanish 
almost 
entirely. Some wild deer have 
dark brown coats devoid of all 
markings throughout the year. 

Unlike the short-tailed Red 
Deer, a Fallow has a tail some 
six inches long. Another distinctive 
feature is the antlers, those of the 
Fallow being flat at the upper 
parts. 

What . . . 

. . . is the difference between a 
soldier and a postman? 
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TWO MEANINGS 
' Answers to these eight clues are 
also the names of tools and 
implements. What are they? 
PERCEIVED 
TYPE OF TREE 
FAMOUS BOYS’ SCHOOL 
CROWNED HEAD 
A DEFECT 

MUSCLE CONTRACTION 
LONG-LEGGED BIRD 
EVEN OR FLAT Answer next week 

Damsel’s delight 
'J^HERE vua5 a young lady from 



Chimp thought of a scheme to brighten 
' up Jacko’s conjuring act. 

Quite simple 

BOY arrived at school vvith a 
piece of string tied round his . 
finger. 

“What’s that for?” someone 
asked. 

* “That is a knot,” came the 
•answer; “forget-me-not is a flower; 
with flour we make bread; and 
with bread we eat cheese. This is to 
remind me that mother asked me 
to buy some pickled onions on the 
way home.” ‘ 

Puzzle in verse 

'J^AKE a letter from your money, 
and then you have a tree; ■ 
Add one to a beetle for the rising 
of the sun; 

Take one from a door-post, 

. enjoy it for your tea; 

Add one to a portion' for some¬ 
thing that is fun. 

Answer next week 


-BEDTIME CORNER- 


Miss Parker tore it ? 


j^Jr. Portly was worried 
because Miss Parker went 
on being inquisitive and mis¬ 
chievous. For when they were 
playing indoors, ^nd she did 
something annoying, they both 
were put outside. 

Last week she had pounced 
on Daddic’s newspaper as it 
came through the letter box, 
kicked the pages open, and then 
torn bits out of 
them and scat¬ 
tered them all 
over the hall. 

“Why did 
you?” Mr. 

Portly asked 
when Anne had 
sent them both 
outside, 

“I was only 
looking to see 
if there was 
something 
inside: fish, for 
instance,” said 
Miss Parker. . 

Mr. Portly said: “Meerow- 
humph!” But he privately 
agreed that fish, after all, did 
come in newspaper. 

Anne had thought of this, 
too. “Mummie,” she said. 
“Couldn’t we give her some¬ 
thing else to tear up? Not old 
newspaper, or she might think 
she can still take Daddie’s if 
she finds it first.” 

“How about those cardboard 
egg trays the grocer sends the 



up 

eggs in?” Christopher suggested. 
“We only burn them, and she’d 
like those.” 

Miss Parker certainly did. 
Even Mr. Portly played “Kick 
the Bits about the Playroom 
Floor,” with her. 

Then, one day, the groceries 
came when everyone was out.. 
The boy put the packages, and 
the tray containing the eggs, in 
the. back porch. 
Presently, 
along came 
Miss Parker. 

With a Prrt! 
of joy she 
pounced on the 
egg tray, tore 
off a corner, 
and out rolled 
an egg. 

. “Meewit! I 
can play ball 
now,” she 
squeaked, and 
biffed the egg 
across the tiles. 

When Anne came home Miss 
Parker had vanished. There 
were three cracked eggs on the 
mat, and a very worried 
Mr. Portly dabbing on the yolk 
of one with his paw. 

“Just as if he were trying to 
put it back inside the shell,” 
said Anne to Mummie later. 
But neither cat was punished, 
for cvei'yone agreed they could 
not know they were doing 
wrong. Jane Thornicroft 


Jacko entered and prepared to give 
his audience man; 5 j surprises. 

In the limelight 

"WThen quicklime is heated in a 
blowpipe flame it gloVs very 
brightly, giving an intense white 
light. 

Before electric lighting became 
available various devices using 
lime in this way were employed 
for stage lighting. This method 
was rather expensive, however, and 
it was only used when the 
principal actors were on the stage. 
Thus, they appeared “in the lime¬ 
light.” ^ 

Nowadays, of course, the phrase 
is applied to anyone in the public 
eye. ^ . 

Kindly Kreetchers 



A tap with the wand and — then 
came one surprise—for Jacko! 

What . . . 

. . . has a catch which cannot 
be fastened. ^ippu y 

Crossivord Puzzle , 

READING ACROSS. 1 Applaud. 

5 Total. 8 Males. 9 Command. 

11 Quiet. 13 West Australia; 

14 Money left in will. 16 Old 
ruler of Russia, 17 Job. 19 State¬ 
ment.^ 21 Automobile Association. 

23 Merited. 25 Section. 27 Listen 
with it. 28 Bird. 29 Hot drink. 

READING DOWN. 1 Church 
Missionary Society. 2 Show a 

clean pair of.-. 3 Cause to 

be loved. 4 List of duties. 5 Anno 
Domini. 6 Atmospheric vapour. 

: 7 Sipped. 10 Parson. 12 Con¬ 
curs, 15 Told tales. 16 Instruct. 

18 Place. 20 It has gone! 22 
■ Beverage. 24 Arid. 26 Indefinite 
article. Answer next week 

Musical numbers 

'J'he Munich Music Library has 
80,000 volumes of sheet music, 

. 200,000 newspaper and magazine 
clippings, and a copy of almost 
every gramophone record still in 
existence. 


great passion for 


Lancing, 

Who had a 
dancing. 

The fox-trot, tife tango, 

The Spanish fandango — 

She thought the whole lot were 
entrancing. 
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LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Three-in>one 


A diamond - 
A 

ASK 

ACORN 

ADVANCE 

AUSTRALIA 

ACROBAT 

ACTOR 

ASS 

A 



K 

ittnvak 

E 

Cricket puzzle 

A 

dmira 

L 

Scoreboard 

N 

avarr 

E 


G 

oosestc 

P 


A 

ntioc 

n 


R 

umant 

A 


0 

hero 

N 


O 

cc!o 

T 


_ 

The Crackachuck 
Makes holes so nice 
For poor fish frozen 
Hard in the ice. 

THREE-IN-ONE 

^ly^oMEN’s college at Cambridge 
Puzzle 

Famous name in steel manufacture 

Einstein’s theory 

Spirit 

Large Mediterranean island 
South London district known for 
its cricket ground 
Kind of barometer. 

. To find the answers to these 
clues link three of the letter-groups 
below. Write the answers in a list 
and you will find that their first 
and last letters spell the names of 
two States in^he United States. 

A1 am An ativ Be co En ero hoi id 
ig ity Ken ma mer New nh nia 
ning rdi Rel Sa sse ton 

' Answer next week 

OTHER WORLDS 

Jn the evening Venus is in the 
west, Saturn is in the south¬ 
west, and Mars 
is in the south- 
e a s t. No 
planets are 
visible in the 
morning. Our 
picture shows 
the Moon as it 
will appear at ten o’clock on 
Wednesday evening, June 9. 
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Join the hunt for 




BALLOOHS 

and win a Cadbury 
chocolate prize 


During the month of June, Cadburys 
will send up thousands and thousands 
of purple balloons from many parts of 
the country. Attached to each balloon 
will be a label which tlie finder fills in 
and sends to Cadburys to claim a delicious 
chocolate prize. So keep an eye on the sky. 
What goes up must come down—somewhere! 


-^^WATCH OUT next month for Cadbury 
Corner. There's another super competition 
with more Cadbury Chocolate Prizes. ^ 

‘Cadbury Corner Vri'zes cun ht claimed only by children tnuler 
16 living in Gt. Britain or Northern Ireland. 























































































